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2 CHAPTER I. 
RS. MASTERTON was a widow 
@ with two daughters, and just suffi- 
: , aes money to what she called 
¢ ‘keep up appearances.” It must 
hai be comfaune’ that she was rather 
avow and worldly-minded; but, on the 
whole, she Met aoenne in Leigh, and con- 
; F nt an unceasing energy and 
indomitable will toe hold ond sf with 








People of far ‘seer income, and obtain 
for her girls @ full share of such gaiety 
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KNOW WHO STOLE KATY FROM ME!” SAID MORTIMER, 


as might be going on in the little place, while 
so cleverly did she combine amiability with 
ambition that most people regarded her as a 
very obliging, benevolent mortal, who was 
always ready to do a good turn to her fellow 
creatures. 

The late Mr. Masterton had been dead 
many years; in fact, he was oniy a dim 
memory when his family settled at Ueigh. 

The widow was a small, self-possess2d 
woman, with fair hair, small, greenish-ge*y 
eyes, and a shrewd, albeit not unpleasant, 
ace. 

It was supposed in Leigh that the girls must 
take after their father, since both had claims 
to beauty, which they never could have in- 
herited from their mother. 

Poor Mrs. Masterton! They were pretty 
girls and attractive, but they did not marry, 


» 





though for years they had been “out,” and 
enjoyed the best society Leigh offered, and 
now, at thirty-four, Georgie was not even 
engaged at all, while Katy was the betrothed 
of an impecunious young man who had gone 
to the colonies to mend his fortunes 

Their mother could have shaken them both, 
she hardly knew which displeased her worst. 
Georgie, who was not likely, apparently, to 
marry at all, or Katy, who was going to make 
a shockingly bad match. 

In vain Lady Adair, the great lady of the 
neighbourhood, and the widow’s particular 
friend, tried to reassure her, and pointed out 
that Jack Mortimer was a first-rate fellow, 


and a favourite with everyone. Ske only 
shook her head. 
“Katy is twenty-five now. By the time 


young Mortimer is ready to marry her she will 
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ec. C- r 
be quite passée. What is the good of pros smiling, “which you have not even troub'ed “Do you remember Dr. Mapleton’s 
pects, dear Lady Adair? What I should like | t0 open. I am afraid, Fanny, you are vot en | daughter? 


would be to see my girls married to men who 
could afford to keep them suitably. I don’t 
believe in long engagements. I daresay by 
the time young Mortimer is rich enough to 
keep a wife he will have found someone he 
likes better than poor, dear Katy!” 

Lady Adair looked grieved. 

“T am sure you wrong him,” she said, 
warmiy. “I have known Jack Mortimer all 
his life; his word is his bond, and I am posi- 
tive he would never break his troth. My 
brother, who is at the Cape, does not take at 
all such a bad view of Jack’s fortune ; he says 
he is a splendid fellow, and sure to get on in 
time.” 

“TI don’t expect to live to see it,” said Mrs. 
Masterton, dejectedly; and then her friend 
took her leave, a littte annoyed with the 
widow’s repinings, and with a sort of dim 
feeling in her own mind that so far from Kate 
needing to be pitied, she was not quite worthy 
of the brave, honest-hearted young fellow who 
had exiled himself from home and country just 
for her sake. 

Lady Adair had a better chance of knowing 
Jack’s prospects than his future mother-in- 
law, seeing that he had gone out with a letter 
of introduction to her brother, ‘who had made 
@ colossal fortune in the early days of the 
diamond fields. He had then gone on to Natal, 
and still lingered in the colony because he felt 
more at_home there than in England. 

_Mr. Lascelles had found a position for his 
sister’s protégé in a good house, and wrote 
home that Mortimer was sure to fall on his 
feet in time, and that he liked him exceed- 
ingly, ‘while the young man seemed a great 
favourite in society, and Louie Dunbar had 
taken him up and given him a general invita- 
tion to her house. 

Now, as Lovie Dunbar was own sister to 
Lady Adair and Bertram Lascelles, as she 
was the young wife of an elderly politician 
who adored her, and lavished everything on 
her her heart could desire, it seemed a very 
good thing that Jack Mortimer should have 
found favour in her sight, ; 

She might do much to make his bride’s 
position pleasant when he could afford to send 
for Katy ; and, meanwhile, the fact that Jack 
had such a house to go to would do some- 
thing to lessen the sad weight of loneliness he 
might have felt. 

He had been gone three years, and Katy 
Masterton was twenty-six, when one morning 
thé African mail brought some letters to Lady 
Adair, which made her kindly face positively 
beam with pleasure and satisfaction. 

“T always felt Jack would get on,” she 
cried, exultingly to her husband. “I was quite 
sure of it.” 

“My dear,” said the peer, with provoking 
calraness, “if getting on means being able to 
marry Katy Masterton, I am not at all sure 
it is a thing to be desired. That girl is an 
arrant flirt, and has no feeling in ker. I 
relieve she only accepted Jack for fear of being 
on the shelf lke her sister, and she’d throw 
him over to-morrow if she got a chance of 
doing better!” 

For a moment Lady Adair looked troubled, 
but her satisfaction was too genuine to be 
damped permanently, and slie soon returned, 
cheerfully— 

“Well, Jack has five hundred a-year now 
and the chances of a rise, and he has written 
for her to go out as soon as possible. Dear 
me, I must drive to the Cottage this morning, 
and hear what they say about it; and, Adair, 
I should like to give them something very nice 
for a wedding present.’ 

“Something not too cumbersome,” said 
Lord Adair. “Remember the journey. 
Jewels will be best ; they go in a small space, 
and Katy’s very ‘soul loves them!” 

“T don’t think people want jewels with an 
income of five hundred a year; but I must 
think over it. _Bertram is so pleased at Jack’s 
good fortune. I have a letter from him.” 

“And one from Louie,” said Lord A Vir, 











affectionate sister!” 

Lady Adair blushed as she tore open Mrs. 
Dunbar’s letter. Truth to say, though she 
loved her dearly, there was very little satisfac- 
tion in the correspondence. 

Louie Dunbar was utterly and entirely spoilt. 
Her caprices were indulged as soon as she 
could form them. She had no single trait of 
unselfishness in her character, she had no 
children to bring out her better nature, and 
she treated her adoring husband with some- 
thing bordering on indifference. 

“It would do Louie good to have a real 
trouble of some kind,” her sister had said of 
her more than once, and even now Lady Adair 
turned to her letter" with a smothered sigh, for 
she expected it only to contain a long string 
of fancied grievances and endless complaints. 

“Well,” said Lord Adair, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “what is it this time? Mrs. Dunbar 
has fayoured you with a longer letter than 
usual. Is she as injured and neglected as 
ever?” 

“She says she is in very poor health.” 

“My dear, she has said that for ten years, 
and the pity of it is that poor Dunbar believes 
her. She has said good-bye to him, on an 
average, once in every six months, and re- 
covered after her solemn leavetakings; but 
the poor old fellow ‘believes in her as implicitly 
as ever.” . 

“T don’t think she can help it, Charles!” 

Lord Adair shrugged his shoulders. 

“What is the particular grievance this 
time?” 

“She-is so lonely. John’s political duties 
occupy him-so much, and colonial girls jar on 
her. She wants me to send her out a com- 

ion.’ 

“T hope you'll do nothing of the sort. Why, 
Louie’s caprices never last a month; by the 
time the poor girl got out there she'd iorget 
ever wanting a companion at all.” 

y Adair winced. 

“T don’t think I should do anything in the 
matter if only Louie had mentioned it; but 
there’s a note from John.” 

Mr. Dunbar wrote very simply. His dear 
wife seemed out of health, and had set her 
mind on an English companion. If Lady Adair 
would select one and send her out he should 
be greatly obliged. He had instructed his 
agents to forward a draft of fifty pounds for the 
young lady’s passage, and he empowered his 
sister-in-law to offer her a salary of a hundred 


a year. 

“I should prefer,” wrote the doting hus- 
band, who perhaps knew a little of his wife’s 
caprice, “the ‘engagement being only a tem- 
porary one. I am more than willing to pay 
the young lady’s passage home the moment 
she wishes it, but I cannot bind myself to keep 
her for any given time. There must surely be 
girls who would enjoy a trip across the ocean, 
and a glimpse of colonial life, and yet not ex- 
pect the engagement to last the rest of theif 
lives. ‘Of course, the salary begins the moment 
she goes on board. Don’t choose an ugly girl, 
for Louie has a passion for good looks; and 
pray don’t send us a flirt—they are numerous 
enough already out here.” 

Mrs. Dunbar’s directions were more complex 
and less businesslike, but she also impressed 
upor her sister that the arrangement was to 
be only of a temporary nature. 

Lady Adair looked at her husband. 

“T don’t see why I should refuse. John 
will be kindness itself to any girl in his house, 
and, as he says, there must be a great 
many people who would thoroughly enjoy the 
voyage, and a brief stay in such a luxurious 
home.” 

“Hem!” said Lord Adair, doubtingly, 
“Td rather work a trealfMl than be Lowe 
Dunbar’s companion ; but tastes ciffer! " 

“TI wish you had not set your face against 
it, Charles, for I have such a lovely plan.” 

“My dear Fanny, you are always making 
plans, most of them,” here he smiled lovingly 
at his wife, “ ve kindly ones.. What have 
you got into your head now?” 





“ He has nine, my dear, counting the baby! 

“T mean the eldest. She has been nursery 
governess to @ large family, and worked her. 
self to death. She has just come back fagged 
out; and Mrs. Mapleton told me yesterday 
she must have a month’s perfect rest, befos: 
she even tried to find another situation, and 
that they would keep her at home till after 
Christmas, only the winters at Leigh wer 
so bitterly cold. Now, Charles, even if Louie 
only kept her six weeks, it would mean a 
quarter's salary, and the worst months of the 
year out of Leigh.” 

“Ts it fair to send Mrs. Dunbar an invalid? 

“Dolly is not an invalid, she is only tired 
and overworked. By the time she geis to 
Cape Town she’ will be another creature, and 
she is a dear little thing. If I wanted a com- 
panion myself, I would not wish for 4 nicer 


one. 

Lord Adair looked thoughtful. 

“Tt might do,” he said, gravely ; “only the 
Maplesons are so very poor!” 

“Ts that a crime?“ 

“No; but if they spent any money on 
Dolly’s outfit,-and she returned on their hands 
soon, they might feel it. Then Mrs. Maple- 
ton has a horror of changes. She let her 
daughter stay on with that woman in London, 
where she was worked to death, just becaus: 
she thought it ‘looked bad for her to leave 
under twelve months.’ Now, Fanny, if Dolly 
goes to Louie Dunbar she might be back in 
uwelve weeks!” a ate 

“But the voyage might set her up for hfe! 

“Make Mrs. Mapleton understand it is only 
a temporary thing; that the Dunbars’ plans 
are uncertain, they will pay the girl’s passage 
out and home and give her two pounds a week 
while she stays with them, depend upon it 
Mrs. Mapleton will jump at the offer, only we 
mustn’t have her pitching into Dolly i she 
comes back in three months.” ¥ 

“T shall go and see her to-day! 

“ By-the-way,” said Lord Adair suddenly. 
“isn't Dolly Mapleton a great friend of the 
bride-elect ?” : : 

“Katy Masterton! Yes. There are five 
years between them, but they are stauned 
friends. Why, Charles, how silly of me, 
never even thought of it, of course they cou d 
go out together. Only I am afraid a brice- 
elect would take a long ‘time to prepare for the 
voyage.” ; 

“T believe she has been getting ready for 
months, and I don’t fancy her mother will 
have much to spare for finery. If the two 
girls could travel together it would be ai 
advantage to both, for L have quite come round 
to your opinion, Fanny. A sea voyage will 
be the making of Dolly Mapleton, and so we 
will send her to the Dunbars, and trust to 
John’s kind heart to protect her from the tries 
of Louie’s caprice. 





CHAPTER I. 

There have been Marthas and Marys ever 
since the Scripture days, when they were first 
described to us, and though few people realise 
it, the Marthas are much to be pitied. As # 
rule they are not interesting, and the things 
for which they are careful and troubled, by ~e 
means appeal to the pathies of those wir 
would enter heartily into sorrows of a more 
sentimental nature. : 

The Marthas of to-day mostly weary U° 
with long stories of their servants offences 
and their children’s ailments ; to listen to te 
romance of a girl’s love affair is a much mor 
congenial task; and, as ‘a rule, the moder 
Marthas are not much in request as — 
and companions ; but, for all that, poor thing , 
they often need a kindly word of sympatuy ' 
advice as much as the most sentiment 
thaiden of the period. Gs 

Mrs. Mapletoa was a Martha! — 
said she had been pretty once, and high 
spirited; but no mortal memory at Leig’ . 
(unless it was the doctor’s) could recall thos 
days. She had come to the village a fade, 
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rather depressed-looking woman of thirty, and 
in ten years'she had grown more faded and 
more depressed ; for her husband’s income by 
no means increased in proportion to his family, 
and to make both ends meet was a problem 
often hard to solve. 

Mrs, Mapleton was not a favourite in Leigh. 
The ladies declared she might “make an 
effort” and not drop quite out of society. 
Other people had large families and small 
means, without degenerating into mere domes- 
tic machines; and, then, too, she was so dull 
if she was persuaded to join in any festivity, 
she acted the part of a wet blanket, and so 
by degrees Mrs. Mapleton was totally left out 
of all invitations, and the doctor was asked to 
“come up and bring some of his girls.” 

Perhaps it was meant kindly. Walter 
Mapleton was a cheerful, handsome man, just 
the sort to be always welcome with rich and 
poor; the two elder girls were nice looking 
and nicely mannered, which spoke well for 
their mother’s training, but, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Mapleton was not a Griselda. She 
worked and toiled hard herself, and the idea 
that Dolly and Lucy should go “ gadding 
about” while she slaved at home did not meet 
with her approval, She discovered it was a 
bad thing for girls with no prospects to live 
at home, and with a sudden burst of energy 
found a situation for Dolly as nursery gover- 
ness, and despatched the second girl to a 
school in Hanover, where, in return for teach- 
ing her own language, she was to receive 
finishing lessons in German and music. 

The next two, being boys, were already out 
in the world, and the remaining five girls were 
too small to go out as their father’s com- 
panions, so Mrs. Mapleton concluded she had 
quite settled the question of her daughters 
— her place, and also virtuously told 
herself she had acted for their real good. 

Perhaps so. Thetdoctor missed his girls, but 
he knew he had nothing to leave them, and 
that if he kept them at home now they would 
feel working for their living later on all the 
harder. Perhaps the person who lost most by 
the new arrangement was the one who had 
planned it. With no grown-up daughter to 
share her cares and occasionally relieve her, 
Mrs. Mapleton found life harder than ever, 
and but for pride’s sake would have confessed 
her mistake. 

But she knew that the whole neighbour- 
hood had condemned her action, and she was 
too proud to admit they were right; not even 
when Dolly’s letters spoke of weakness and 
over-burdened shoulders would her mother 
allow her to give notice, 

It was only when the girl’s employer noticed 
her really failing health, and, fearing to have 
her laid up on her hands, offered a holiday,’ 
that Dolly came home, changed indeed from 
the bright girl who had left Leigh so hopefully 
ten months before. 

Then her father took alarm at once. He 
never spoke a word of reproach to his wife, 
but he wrote promptly to London saying his 
daughter would not return to her situation, 
and he did bis utmost both by fatherly care 
and medical skill to brin the strength 
which had been so severely over-taxed. 

For some time without avail, for Dolly had 
never been robust, and she seemed broken 
down by all she had undergone. Then another 
fear arose. Her chest was delicate, and Leigh 
had very severe winters. How, in her weak 
state, would she bear the cold? Perhaps the 
Doctor's poverty had never pressed so cruelly 
on him as now. Three months at Bourne- 
mouth or Torquay would have set Dolly up 
for life, and they’ seemed as canttelnalle as 
a gold mine. He even told his wife—and his 
gent ‘€ tones must ‘have filled her with remorse 
- ‘ne hasty decision of a year ago—that if 
th could hear of any really eligible position in 
a he would accept it for Dolly at 

“What she needs is a mild climate for the 
ergs and plenty of living. TI don’t see 

‘ she advances a bit here; she seems so 





tired and. listless as though she had no in- 
terest in life.” 

He was preparing to go out on his after- 
noon rounds, for this conversation took place 
directly- after the family dinner. On the 
door-step he gave a start, for there was the 
Adair carriage stopping at his gate, and Lady 
Adair alighting. 

The Countess was one of the people who 
had disapproved most strongly of Mrs. Maple- 
ton’s banishing her daughters, and she had 
been heard to declare that it “served the 
mother right” when poor Dolly came |gck 
like a blighted flower; so that, take it alto- 
gether, the Doctor was considerably — sur- 
prised to see her ladyship at his gates. 

“Area you busy?” she asked, giving him 
hor hand with a winning smile. “Can you 
turn back with nie? J have something of im- 
portance to ask you and Mrs. Mapleton.” 

“My wife is at home,”-and he led the way 
back to the house. “ You will find her in very 
bad spirits, Lady Adair. Our poor girl does 
not improve as I should wish; and we both 
fear the effects of a winter here for her.” 

“T want vou to send her abroad. My 
sister, Mrs. Dunbar, has asked me to find her 
a companion. I know she would be kindness 
itself. My only fear is that you may object 
to Dolly going so far in her present delicate 
state. But a sea voyage is often a wonderiul 
cure.” 

“But Mrs. Dunbar lives in Africa!” ex- 
claimed the bewildered Doctor, “and it would 
cost quite a fortune to get there!” 

¢ Mr. Dunbar has sent me fifty pounds for 
the passage. He offers a salary of two 
pounds a week while the companion remains, 
and will, of course, pay her expenses back to 
England. But-——” 

@ surgeon smiled. 

“No wonder you say ‘but.’ There must, 
indeed, be some drawbacks to such a generous 
offer. Perhaps Mrs. Dunbar is an invalid, 
and requires care and experienced nursing.” 

“She requires nothing of the kind. I will 
trust you with the truth. Doctor, my sister 
is capricious; just now she thinks she wants 
@ companion, and is, so to say, full of the 
idea. But in a few months’ time she may be 
going on a journey with her husband, and 
decide she wants no society but bis. What 
Mr. Dunbar wishes is that they may ter- 
minate the engagement without notice, or 
being called on to give reasons. And I think 
this idea is that when Louie wearies of the 
companion, the young lady should go home at 
once without feeling she was de trop. You 
see, the voyage takes three weeks. Supposing 
Dolly only stayed a eouple of months with 
my sister, it would take her away from 
Leigh during the worst of the winter. And 
I really believe the sea trip would do her 

ood ” 


“T believe it will save her life,” he said, 


reverently. 
heart.” 

“ And Mrs. Mapleton will not be annoyed. 
She won’t blame us if Dolly has to return 
in a few months, and think we represented 
things in a false light?” 

“1 will take cam of that. And when do 
you think Dolly skculd start?” 

“TI should have been here sooner, only I 
have been to the Mastertons, to try and ar- 
range things. Katy is going out very soon 
to Te married. Jack Mortimer is well off 
enough now to efford a wife, and is impa- 
tient for her arrival. It struck me at once 
how splendid it would be if the two girls 
could travel together.” 

“Mrs. Dunbar does not live in Cape Town, 
I think?” 

“No, at Natal. But the branch business 
where young Mortimer is engaged is there, and 
so they make the whole journey to- 

. Indeed, Katy is to be my sister’s 
guest until her wedding.” 

Martha-—-we mean Alice—Mapleton came in 
just then, and the scheme had to be gone 
through all over again. Lady Adair felt more 


“And I thank you with all my 





ity for the poor, careworn creature than she 
had ever done before. She saw the tears roll 
down her pale cheeks, end heard her murmured 
thanksgiving. The doctor went out and left 
the two together. 

“T can’t tell you what I feel, Lady Adair,” 
said the poor mother, “when I think of the 
wreck these ten months have made in my child. 
I feel as though I was her murderer!” 

“You acted for the best!” 

“T felt we could not do for the girls ag I 
should like, and I wanted them to o useful 
and earn their own living. But there was 
jealousy in it too. I couldn’t bear for them to 
be Walter’s companions when I was tied at 
home with the children. It seemed hard.” 

Lady Adair stooped and kissed the sunken 
face. She began to understand things had 
been hard for this poor Martha, and she almost 
repented she had joined in the general policy 
of Leigh by letting Mrs. Mapleton severely 
alone 

“Don’t fret,” she said, gently. 
this journey to Africa may be 
Dolly.” 

Qf course, everyone in Leigh soon heard 
that Katy Masterton’s long engagement was 
at last nearing a successful end. and that she 
would shortly go out to her | distant 
home. 

Society took a great interest in her pros- 
pects, and few people found time to think of 
the doctor's young daughter and her departure 
for the same colony ; but Katy, though selfish 
in a mild sort of way, had yet a warm liking 
for Dolly Mapleton, and she came down herself 
to the shabby red brick house, and assured 
the harassed mother and poverty-stricken 
father she would do all in her power for their 
child. Ag for Dolly herself, the very thought 
of the voyage and all she would see in Natal 
seemed to put new life .in her 

She was as anxious to go as her parenis 
were to send her; and Lady Adair might be 
forgiven when she said to her husband that, 
to see the two girls, anyone would have 
thought Dolly was going to be married, and 
Katy to be a stranger’s companion, for the 
second Miss Masterton seemed very iittle 
elated at her prospects. 

“Five hundred a year would be all very 
well in England,” she said, when the Countess 
congratulated her on her lover's prospects, 
“but I don’t suppose it will go far out there. 
Jesides, it is hard to leave mother and Georgie, 
and go to the other side of the world. I 
always thought if Jack went to Natal he would 
get so rich that we could have come home 
every second year or so on a visit. We can't do 
that on five hundred a year; it seems to me 
very little to go so far to get.” 

And Lady Adair dropped the conversation, 
for she felt inclined to shake the bride-elect, 
added to which she had a disagreeable recol- 
lection of her husband’s words: 

“My dear, of course I am delighted to hear 
of Mortimer’s good fortune, but if it leads to 
his marrying Kate Masterton 1 am not at all 
sure it is a matter for congratulation.” 

What if Lord Adair was right after all? 

The days sped swiftly by, and at last came 
the morning when the twe girls, whose fate 
was so different, were to go to London ew route 
for Southampton. 

Dr. Mapleton spared a day to take them 
to the metropolis and see them put on board 
the steamer. 

None of Katy’s relations seemed anxious to 
do so much, for, as Mrs. Masterton observed, 
it was so much pleasanter to say good-by: 
comfortably at home. 

Both the girls went up to the Hall to take 
leave of Lady Adair, and the picture they 
made together, lingered in her memory for 
many days. 

Katy Masterton was tall and well formed 
Her figure, at twenty-six, was a model of easy 
grace, her nut-brown hair was coiled in 
elaborate plaits, and her complexion, if it 
had lost the first delicacy of girlhood, was yet 
clear and dazzlingly fair; her large blue eyes 
were so dark that, under great excitement, 
they looked almost nlack, and her features all 
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had a charm of their own. 
fascinating woman. 

No wonder slie was tired of the monotony 
of Leigh. No doubt she would be immensely 
admired in South Africa, and Mr. Mortimer 
would have every reason to feel proud of his 
bride. 

As for Dolly, at twenty-one she looked less 
than her real age. She was a slight, delicate 
creature, with the softest of brown hair 
many shades lighter that Katy’s—a pale, 
wild rose bloom, and the sweetest of girlish 
Faces. 

She was not beautiful. Many would have 
said not even pretty, but it was an engaging 
face. The girl's pure face seemed to shine 
out through her grey eyes, and her voice— 
Lady Adair declared—was just like music. 

It was over! ‘The gangway had been re- 
moved, the anchor was raised, and already 
quite a space of water separated the good ship 
Russian from the mainland. 

There, amid the crowd on the fast reced- 
ing shore, Dr. Mapleton could still be dis- 
tinguished waving his handkerchief. At last 
they were out of sight, and Katy turned to her 
companion. 

“Tet us go downstairs and unpack, then 
we shall be all ready for dinner.” 

Both the girls were nominally in. the 
captain’s care. Dr. Mapleton, an immensely 
reserved man, had not thought it necessary 
to mention precisely why they were going to 
Africa. 

He told Captain Maitland they would both 
be met by friends at Durban, and that his 
daughter had been very ill, And the officer 
had replied, in the kindest fashion, that the 
ship's ductor would pay Miss Mapleton every 
attention, and there was nothing in the world 
like a sea voyage for making sick people strong 
again. 

So the facts of Katy’s engagement and of 
Doily’s being Mrs. Dunbar’s companion had 
not transpired. 

“T think we shall have a good time!” ob- 
«served Miss Masterfon, as she took a seat on 
the sofa in the cabin, and watched Doily’s 
skilful fingers as she did the more necessary 
unpacking. “I have got a list of the pas- 
vengers, and it seems there are ever so many 
people. Of course, we shall make friends, and 
enjoy ourselves.” 

“TY wonder if there is anyone on board who 
knows Mrs. Dunbar or Mr. Mortimer?” 

Katy raised a warning finger. 

“Now, Dolly, T must insist on one thing. 
‘You are not to publish our respective destinies. 
‘Why, everyone would stare at me as though 
I were a wild beast if they knew I was going 
out to be married; and, as to Mrs. Dunbar, 
she’s a very great person in Natal, and it 
would seem just like boasting if you declared 
‘you were going to live with her.” 

She had gone the right way to silence poor, 
sensitive little Dolly about her own doings; 


A captivating, 


protest. 

“Don’t you thiak it would be fairer if you 
just let me mention. you are engaged?” 

“What in the world for?” 

“There may be some Durban people on 
board.” 

“J am sure I hope there are. They will tell 
vas all about the place, and coach me up in its 
ways and customs.” 

“I didn’t mean that.” 

“ My dear child, what did you mean, always 
supposing you know yourself.” 

“You are so pretty, Katy,” here the girl 
hesitated a little, “and if anybody got to care 
for you, it would be so dreadful for him when 
he found out-—the truth!” . 

“Little flatterer! But I mean to be very’ 
good and sedate, Dolly. I drew all my flirta- 
tions to a solemn end before T left England, 
-and now as my wedding will be in abou four 
weeks I couldn't, in decency, begin anew.” 

“T am so glad you are going to stay at Mrs. 
Dunbar'’s, it won't seem so strange to me if 





you go there with me.” 


“IT shall only stay a night or two. Oh, 
you'll be all right, Dolly. Mrs. Dunbar is one 
of the richest women im the colony, her house 
is the most splendid in —-—-. I really forget 
the name. She doesn’t live in Durban, and I 
never can remember African names. I onl 
hope she will take a fancy to me!” " 

“T wonder if she is like Lady Adair! ” 

“Not the least in the world. Now, Dolly, 
ou had better lie down and have a nap, and 
y that time it will be late enough to dress for 

dinner. How bitterly cold it is, I shall be 
thankful when we reach Madeira, and leave 
the English winter far behind us.” 

Lady Adair had taken care of one thing, 
she had provided Miss Stapleten with a liberal 
outfit ; understanding Katy pretty thoroughly 
the Countess felt that she would probably be 
ashamed of her friend if the latter were 
shabbily attired. 

There was nothing costly or unsuitable in 
the wardrobe she purchased for her protégé, 
but it was the most extensive Dolly had ever 
possessed, and contained everything really 
needed for her comfort. 

Lhe sectmd dinner bell had sent out its 
clanging summons some few minutes when tne 
two girls entered the saloon. 

Katy, resplendent in a pale blue tea-gown, 

Dolly in a soft white poll savding high to her 
throat and down to her wrists, as became one 
so lately an invalid; but yet a very bewitch- 
ing garment, if only from the soft feather 
trimming which edged the neck and sleeves. 
' The friends s irresolute for a moment, 
then the steward conducted them to seats at 
the captain’s table, and a moment later the 
chief appeared, himself congratulated them on 
their not having succumbed to sea-sickness, 
and introduced them to the party gathered 
round the table. 

There were at ib seven passengers besides 
themselves. .A ly, florid-looking man, who 
took the foot of the table, and seemed so com- 
pletely at home on board the Russian that it 
was probably not his first voyage in her. Two 
comfortable-looking married couples, also old 
and experienced travellers. A shy and very 
nervous-looking little bride and ber adoring 
husband. These, with the captain and the two 
girls, made up sufficient to fill the table, the 
ten being equally divided into five ladies and 
as many gentlemen. 

Katy, with a quiet glance at Dolly, had, on 
first reaching the table, seated herself at the 
extreme end. She was quick enough in 
matters of etiquette to guess that the captain's 
right hand probably belonged to some more 
distinguished passenger. 

Possibly, too, she had decided in her- own 
mind that Captain Maitland would be proof 
against her charms, and im spite of her recent 
protestation flirtation was to her the very salt 
of life, so she took her place by Mr. Vanritten, 
and turned the fire of her witchery on him. | 

Dolly had the captain's left hand, his right 
being occupied by the bride, one of the staid 
married couples were on either side of the 
tahle, and altogether they formed a very cosy 
company, though, Mrs. Ashley (the bride) and 
Dolly were far too shy on that first evening to 
let their voices be heard. 

“ A young lady going to South Africa for her 
health, and the friend who accompanies Her,” 
was the version of the girl’s history that got 
abroad, and which Katy peremptorily forbade 
Dolly to contradict. 

“Tt's perfectly true, my dear, you are taking 
the voyage for your health, and I am accom- 
panying you. It’s the truth, though I admit 
not the whole truth. You are much too con- 
scientious for this wicked world, Dolly!” 

“Do you think Mr. Mortimer would like it, 
Katy?” 

“ My dear, I have not the least intention of 
asking him. JI may have to let Jack be the 
ruler of my conduct after I have promised to 
‘love, honour, and obey him,’ and all the rest 
of it, but I most certainly shall not before!” 

By the time the Russian reached Madeira the 
two girls were quite at home on board, and had 
already made friends. 








The bride had taken an immense fancy ty 
Dolly, and confided her whole history to her 
mas a warm wish that her new friend should 
visit her in Cape Town. 

“Willie is in the Customs,” confided Mrs. 
Ashley. “We have been engaged ever sinos 
I was seventeen, and last June he came home 
to fetch me. If ever you come to Cape Town, 
Miss Mapleton, you must stay with me; the 
— is sure to stop there two days whon you 
go back to England, so if I don’t see you before 
I shall expect you then. I don’t ask Miss 
Masterton because I am sure she won't coms 
hack, anyone can seé that.” 

“How?” exclaimed Dolly, wondering if 
“e had discovered the engagement, in spite 
of her own silence, and deciding promptly in 
her own mind it would be a very good thing. 
“What makes ee think Katy won't coms 
back to England?” 

They had been at sea more than a week 
now, and oeny had had ample time to regret 
her promise of silence. Katy behaved in a 
way which at times made her young friend 
heartily sorry for Jack Mortimer, whose very 
existence his fiancée seemed to forget. 

Mrs. Ashley smiled. 

“Why, of course, she will marry Mr. Van- 
ritten. Anyone can see that!” 
“That horrid Dutchman! 
won't—it’s quite impossible!” 

Dora Ashley smiled. 

“Everyone on board believes it will be a 
match. Willie says the men declared she 
made up her mind to be.Mrs. Van the moment 
she saw him. Qh, I know what you mean, 
pow 8 went on the bride, impulsively, “ you 
think she isn’t in love with him. How can she 
be? An ugly, middle-aged man, old enough 
to be her father; but she means to marry him 
for all that!” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Ashley, you are mistaken.” 

The bride smiled cheerfully. 

“It's not like Willie and me; but then, I 
don’t, think Miss Masterton has much heart.” 

“Mr. Vanritten looks too old to think of 
marrying.” 

“He's fifty-five!” 

“How do youknow? Did you ask him?” 

“Willie told me. He’s known him for three 
years. Mr. Vanritten is not Dutch, though 

is name sounds like it. He's a merchant at 
Cape Town, and rich—well, I can’t tell you 
what he’s worth. His wife died just before ho 
went to Europe!” 

“Then he’s a widower |” 

“And he has no children. He has been 
looking out for-a wife in England, but saw no 
one he fancied. He told Willie so himself!” 

“He must be horrid!” 

“ Willie says he is a capital fellow, and the 
soul of hospitality.” 

“T can’t Bim | iy 

“Well, I believe friend means to put 
up with him for the rest of ber life. I shouldn't 
be in the least surprised if she married him 
the moment the steamer got in. It’ll be rather 
hard on you, as your father sent her to look 
after you!” 

Dolly blushed crimson. 

“ But he didn’t ; that’s a great mistake. We 
were both coming out, and as wg had been 
friends for years everyone thought it would be 
better for us to travel together. I would much 
rather tell you the truth, Mrs. Ashley, even if 
it makes you look down on me. I am going to 
Durban &s companion toa lady. The engage 
ment may only last a few months; but as che 
pays my passage out and back, and my father 
wanted me to escape the English winter, 't 
seemed a golden chance!” 

Dora Ashley squeezed her hand affection- 
ately. 

“My dear child,” she said, with the prettiest 
assumption of matronly dignity, “don't talk 
of my looking down on you, I think it awtuy 
brave of you to go so far, and—well, I —_— 

overness myself for seven years, and shou 
<0 ‘been one now but for Willie.’ 

“T shouldn't mind everyone on board know 
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ing,” said Dolly, frankly ; “ but Katy is dread- 
fully afraid of ite getting about.” 

“J shall not tell a soul. What is she going 
out for, something of the same kind?” 

“Oh, no, quite different.” 

“And she’s made you promise not to tell,” 
said the bride, who was acute enough in some 
ways. “I see. Well, Dolly, I shall not tempt 
you to betray ‘her confidence. Only, my dear, 
mark my words, she'll marry Mr, Van- 
ritten }” 

The tone was so decided, the manner so 
convinced that poor Dolly watched her friend 
with growing anxiety, 

Was it possible that Katy had carried her 
flirtation with Mr. Vanritten. beyond her usual 
bounds? Was it possible that, with Jack Morti- 
mer counting the days to their wedding, she 
had suffered another to.speak words of love to 


her? 

It really looked like it, Dolly had to confess 
after a careful reflection, Mr. Vanritten was 
Miss Masterton’s escort and companion con- 
tinually. There were one or two pairs of 
epenly acknowledged lovers on board who were 
not more inseparable than these two. 

Dolly found herself rejoicing that the mer- 
chant was to leave them at Cape Town, at 
least, Katy would have a few days after part- 
mg with him to remember her duty to her 
lawful lover; but, oh, dear! there were over a 
hondred saloon passengers, each firmly 
impressed withthe belief that Miss Master- 
ton was to be Mrs. Van. 

Was it possible that rumour of what had 
passed on board the Russian should not sooner 
or later reach Jack Mortimer, and destroy 
his domestic happiness? 


CHAPTER II. 

It was a delightful voyage; looking back, 
Dolly Mapleton always regarded the three 
weeks between Southampton and Cape Town 
as among the pleasantest of her life 

The weather was perfect, and as they passed 
into warmer latitudes her cough left her, the 
weak depreseed feeling she had had so long 
departed ; she forgot that she was on her way 
to fill a dependent position in a stranger’s house, 
jand that at the end of a few brief months she 
would probably be back at Leigh scanning the 
ane columns of the “Daily Tele- 
gtah.” 

She was youre, after all, only twenty-one ; 
and, amid the general kindness of al] on board, 
the perfect freedom from care or anxiety, she 
seemed to develop health and gaiety, till Dora 
Ashley told her, smilingly, she \ ne to believe 
she was a fraud pone yy «fovea and had never 
been an invalid at all. 

_ The captain and officers were all kind to 
the bright-eyed girl; some of the passengers, 
notably the elderly ladies, petted her in a 
gracious and motherly fashion ; and, in short, 
Dolly eton had what the Americans call 
a thoroughly good time, and would have been 
perfectly happy but for a growing fear that 
Katy was carrying her flirtation with Mr. Van- 
ritten to undue lengths, and that there would 
certainly be a very unpleasant scene when he 
learned that she was not only engaged to Jack 
Mortimer, but actually on her way out to be 
married to him, 

Poor Dolly! She was bound by solemn pro- 
mise to Katy not to mention her engage- 
ment; and, apart from the breaking of this 
Promise, there were many reasons which 
bound her to keep her friend’s secret. For 
years Katy Masterton had been “good” to 
the doctor’s family in a careless kindly fashion. 
Dolly had looked up to and loved her for years 
with the devotion a very young girl often feels 
for an older one ; then would be the only 
— ry a = Natal, pot Pees familiar 
" a of strangers ; and poor, sensi- 
_ Dolly shrank from grieving or offending 

‘Remonstrance she tried at last. It was the 
night before they were to reach Cape Town. 
io two girls retired to their cabin early, 

r both wanted to pack up the few trifies 





lying about it, as, pee 
while in dock, they would probably be absent 
all day on excursions with their fellow passen- 
gers. Katy seemed unusually grave and 


thoughtful, and the younger girl seized the 


opportunity. 

PP pont be vexed,” she pleaded ; “ but, Katy, 
wouldn’t it be better to tell Mr. Vanritien you 
are going to be married? I heard him say 
days ago that he sometimes came to Natal, 
and should certainly ‘look you up.’ lf he 
found you Mrs. Mortimer, only fancy how 
grieved he would be!” 


“Then you think he cares for me?” de- | 


manded Katy, suddenly facing round and 
looking gravely at Dolly. 

“I think he admires you very much,” ad- 
mitted Dolly. “Of course, at his time of life 
a man couldn't really fall in love.” ; 

“He is only fifty; and, Dolly, only think, 
he bas ter thousand a year—just twenty times 
Jack’s poor little income!” 

“Mr. Mortimer will be richer some day,” 
said Dolly, cheerfully ; “and I don’t believe 
you really care so much about money!” 

“T am afraid I do; and Mr. Vanritten is 
not so very old, Dolly. Fifty is quite the 
prime of life!” 

“T wish you would tell him,” pleaded Dolly. 

“You conscientious little mortal, do you 
think no one else. has any scruples but your- 
self? As it happens, Dolly, I have told Mr. 
Vanritten. I told him three days ago.” 

Dolly started. In vain her memory went 
back over the period in question. She could 
not recall a single evep temporary coolness be- 
tween Mr. Vanritten and Katy. Either he 
had never meant anything serious in his atten- 
tions, or else he had not quite given up hope 
on learning he had a more successful rival. 

“What did Mr. Vanritten say?” she asked 
at last, feeling it was rather a lame remark ; 
but she was too utterly taken aback by the 
sudden revelation toe think of anything more 
brilliant. 

“Oh! he said Natal had a fine climate, and 
Jack was a very lucky fellow,’ replied Katy, 
equably. “ You did not expect him to go into 
heroics ; as you would say, he is too old!” 

Dolly was not prepared to say what she had 
expected, but she was unutterably surprised 
at what had actually happened. She hardly 
knew what to say, and Katy went on speaking 
very fast, as though she feared being inter- 
rupted. ; 

“Are you going to stay with Mrs. Ashley 
ee Dolly? I beard her ask you my- 
8! ’ 


“No,” said Dolly, promptly. “I thought 
you would not care to be left alone, and, be- 
sides, Dora is going to a home she has never 
seen before, and I don’t think she will really 
want anyone with her but her husband!” 

“You romantic-giri! | Well, Dolly, T am 
very sorry; but you see I took it for granted 
you would go to the Asbleys, and so J have 
made other arrangements for myself. Mrs. 
Zondagh is going to ome of the chief hotels, 
and she wants me to stay with her and see the 
lions of Cape Town. There won't be time for 
much, as the ship sails on Sunday; but two 
nights on shore will be pleasant after the roll- 
ing of this horrid screw—— ” 

fe was Thursday night. The Russian would 
be im dock before they woke the next morning, 
and was timed to sail again before noon on 
Sunday. 

Two whole days would be at the disposal of 
the passengers in Cape Town, and, as Dolly 
was well aware, all of them who possessed 
friends in the city, and a great many who 
thought nothing of the expense of an hotel, 
would sleep on land. 

Mrs. Zondagh was a Dutch lady, who had 
shown Katy much kindness throughout the 
vo. , and but for her being an intimate 
friend of Mr. Vanritten, Dolly would have 
seen nothing extraordinary in the arrange- 
ment. 

She thought it strange he should care to 
seek the society of a girl who had treated him 
in such a fashion, and again a wild misgiving 


—-—— mal 
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sleeping on board 





seized her that he might he going on to Natat 
to seek a personal interview with Mr. Mor 
timer, but Katy scouted the bare idea. 

“Mr. Vanritten hasn’t the slightest vish to 
see Jack. He told me himself he hoped he 
should never set eyes on him. I am sorry 
you will be left alone on board; but if you 
had been sensible you would have gone to the 
Ashleys.’ 

“IT don’t mind ‘being alone,” said Dolly, 
cheerfully. “It is only two days. Katy, have 
you heard which day we get to Durban?” 

“We stay so long at the other places,” 
grumbled Miss Masterton. “ But the Russian 
ought to get there by Saturday or Sunday. Is 
your courage beginning to ooze out at your 
finger tips. Never mind, child, Mrs. Dunbar 
is sure to be very kind to you, and at the 
worst it is only for a little while.” 

“ And you will come and see me sometimes?” 
pleaded Dolly. 

A peculiar smile crossed Miss Mastertan’s 
face, and she slightly altered thé question be- 
fore she answered it. 

“J shall always be delighted to see you, 
Dolly. My house will always be open to you!” 
She went and kissed the gurl warmly. 

Dolly fancied there were tears trembling 
on her dark eyelashes. 

The next morning the girl’s first waking 
sensation was that the monotonous movement 
of the screw—which had seriously tried their, 
nerves—had stopped; their next that a most 
wonderful stir was going on on board. 

Dolly jumped out of bed and looked through, 
the port-hole. 

“Oh, Katy, we are really there! And it 
looks such a strange place—not a bit like 
England.” 

“T wonder what Africa will bring us?’ said 
Katy, dreamily. “Joy or sorrow?” 

Enter the stewardess with a telegram, which. 
she handed to the elder of the two friends. 

“Ob, Katy!” exclaimed Dolly, “ what can 
be the matter?” 

“Don’t be silly,” reproved Katy. “Tele- 
grams mean nothing out here. People wire: 
to each other on the slightest occasion. They 
do everything by telegraph, even to engaging 
houses and hiring servants.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Mortimer has got leave of” 
absence, aud come down to Cape Town to meet 

ou.” 

“A very foolish thing if he jas,” said the 
bride-elect, prudently. “It would cost a heap 
of money, and I hate unexpected surprises,” 

Bat the telegram was very short, and the 
most exacting fiancée could hardly have found’ 
fault with it. 

“A thousand welcomes.” 

That was all. Positively only those three 
words. 

Jack Mortimer had thought'that perhaps the 
girl who had given up country, mother, and’ 
home for his sake would feel lonely on. first 
arriving in this distant land, and a wanted 
to remind her she would soon be with the one 
who loved her better than those she had left 
behind. f 

“Jack is very kind,” said Katy, thought- 
fully, almost sadly. “ Why, Dolly, 1 believe 
he loves me better than anything in the: 
world.” 

“ And I am sure of it,” replied Dolly, simply. 
“T used to think so long ago, when I was 
quite a child. The way he looked at you used 
to make me ready to cry.” 

“ Poor old Jack !” 

“J don’t suppose he feels poér now. He will 
have you all io himself so soon.” 

“IT am not half good enough for him!” 

It was a busy scene. ‘They missed many 
familiar faces at breakfast, but on the other 
hand several strangers were at the meal ; 
people who had come on board to welcome 
their friends, and so on. 

Directly they left the table, Dolly had to say 
good-bye to the Ashleys, and she felt, as the 

retty bride kissed her, that it would be very 
Soni without Dora and her husband. Then 
Mrs. Zondagh claimed ber guest, and Dolly 
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felt quite lonely and deserted, and was glad 
to join a party who were going up Table 
Mountain, and would not hear of her being 
left behind. 

“Mrs, Zondagh ought to have asked you 
too,” said Mrs. Mason, a pleasant, elderly 
woman, who headed the expedition. “tf 
wonder Miss Masterton left you! ” 

“Oh, I shall be all right,” said Dolly, 
brightly; “amd, after all, it is only for two 
days.” 

She had a very pleasant time, for she was a 
favourite with everybody, and pitying her for 
her friend’s absence, they tried to interest her. 
Then she had to post home the long journal 
letter she had been writing ever since the ship 
left Madeira; and, in short, those two days 
were so full of bustle and enjoyment, that she 
had no time to wonder what Katy was doing. 

She heard that the Zondaghs were a leadi 
family in Cape Town, and distantly relat 
to Mr. Vauritten. The latter's substantial- 
looking home was pointed out to her. She 
was further mformed that he had ten thou- 
— a year, and was looking out for a second 
wife. 

“TI fancied he meant to propose to Miss 
Masterton,” more than one remarked; “but I 
sup it was only a ship flirtation, as 
nothing came of it.” 

ay was a lovely day. The African 
summer begun; but at present the heat 
was not imtense, and to feel warm and see a 
cloudless, blue sky in November, was an 
experience so novel, Dolly thought she should 
never tire of it. 

They were to start at eleven, so church was 
impossible, there was not even service on 
board, as there had been on the other three 
Sundays. Dolly sat on the quarter-deck, 
with a beok im her hand; she was not reading 
it, but watching the stream of people Joining 
and leaving the ship. She hoped Katy woul 
not be late, it would seem a terrible thing if 
the Russian were to sail without her. 

Suddenly the captain himself came up to 
her, a stern and rather troubled look on his 
face. 

“JT want to speak to you, Miss Mapleton. 
Don't look so terrified, indeed, I have no wish 
to alarm you; but I can't leave you to learn 
the néwa from idle gossip. Your friend is not 
coming on with us.” 

“ Katy not coming; what is the matter?’ 

“Tt séems she sent for her luggage on 
Saturday (I have only just heard of it), and 
this morning Mr. Voaaritten has been down to 
the ship to see me. Miss Masterton has not 
even written you a line, though I understand 
you were travelling together.” 

“But what has Mr. Vanritten to do with 
me, and why did he come to see you?” 

Captain Maitland’s gravity deepened. 

“He came to tell me Miss Masterton would 
not complete ber journey. She is now at 
Mrs. Zondagh's. To-morrow she will be Mr. 
Vanritten’s wife. The ceremony could not be 
sooner because of certain legal formalities.” 

“Oh, Captain Maitland, she can’t mean it. 
It is too awful; it will break his heart!” 

“My dear young lady, she does mean it, 
and, between ourselves, I don’t fancy Van- 
ritten has a heart to break. She is a pretty 
creature, but the charm of ten thousand a 
year was too great a temptation!” 

“But she is engaged already,” cried Dolly. 
“Tle has been in Africa for three years making 
a home for her, and they were to have been 
married as soon as possible after we got to 
Durban. 

“Engaged already, who on earth to?” 

“Mr. John Mortimer; he is in a large firm 
neat Durban--Hures and Prestbury’s.” 

“J have met him. A capital fellow, and he 
actually believes Miss Masterton is coming on 
by this ship to be his wife?” - 

“Yes. She had a telegram from him on 
Priday, welcoming her to Africa.” 

_ “Well,” and the captain’s tone was full of 
indignation, “I don’t think he has had much 
loss. 1 neyer heard of such heartless coquetry 
in my life, and it’s too late to telegraph now; 





but the moment we get to Port Elizabeth, I'll 


wire him the news. He shan’t have the morti- 
fication of coming down to meet the ship, and 
hearing the news from the first person he meets 
on board. The girl ought to be ashamed ot 
herself!” 

It was, as he said, “too late.” Already the 
Russian was moving out of dock, and the cap- 
tain, who had lingered longer tiian he had 
intended with Dolly, hastened to take his placo 
on the bridge. 

There was no mistake. When they reached 
Port Elizabeth Dolly received a telegram, 
which did not raise her opinion of her girl- 
hood’s friend. 

“Married this morning! Will write fully 


‘to Durban. I depend on your not trying to 


prejudice the “one at Leigh!” 

Dolly thought sadly that a more heartless 
message she had never read. As to her trying 
to prejudice people against Mrs. Vanritten, her 
one desire was not to mention the miserable 
episode at all. Ali her sympathies were with 
Jack Mortimer—not with the girl who had sold 
herself for ten thousand a year'!, 


CHAPTER IV. 

A tall, handsome man sat smoking in his 
dining-room. He was thirty-five, and o 
bachelor. He could have married years before, 
so far as the means to support a wife, or the 
chance of a lady’s accepting went ; but Bernard 
Lascelles had never been in love. He had a 
very fastidious taste, and a very high ideal of 
women. 

In the twelve years he had spent in Africa 
he had-never once met a girl who satisfied 
these. His life was lonely. Had he had to facé 
the prospect that it would be loxelier still as 
he grew older he would -have preferred things 
as they were to rushing into matrimony with 
any of the colonial belles who smiled on him. 

Although he sat so calmly puffing at his 
cigar, he was really in a towering indigation. 
Young Mortimer was a friead and protégee of 
his. He had known the cause which had 
brought him to Natal; he had helped him 
liberally in his caréer, and sympathised with 


him warmly when his prospects were bright’ 


enough to summon his lady love to share 
them; and now she had turned a traitress, 
and had actually jilted Jack at the eleventh 
hour. 

“The woman must be a fiend,” declared Mr. 
Lascelles. “Why, she hasn’t even troubled 
herself to write to him. But for the charity 
of Captain Maitland, he’d have been left to 
glean the news from the public paper; or if 
he forgot to glance at the marriages, he might 
actually have gone on board fhe Russian and 
learned the news there from a perfect stranger. 
I call it infamous!” 

But Bernard was generous, almost to a 
fault ; and he could not refuse John Mortimer 
a request. It was in vain Bertram assured 
the poor fellow he had had a lucky escape and 
other truisms. 

Mortimer had but one.desire to hear from 
someone how the ruin of his hopes had come 
about, and who and what manner of man had 
robbed him of his fiancée. 

“I met a Vanritten once at Cape Town,” he 
said, thoughtfully, “but he was a married 
man, and turned fifty!’ Lascelles, if you 
won't do this for me I must go myself, though 
a jilted lover is usually an object for scant 
sympathy. I want to know who stole Katy 
from. me, and whether their treachery was 
carefully plinned, or the result of a moment’s 
overwhelming temptation.” 

“No man worth his salt would be tempted 
into marrying a girl whose wedding day with 
some one else was actually fixed.” 

“But you'll do this for me?” 

“Tl do it,” grumbled Lascelles, “ but Morti- 
mer, you must try and cheer up. I’ve lost the 
Dunbars, you know. Just think how wretched 
and forlorn I shall be if you give way to 
moping !” 

“T shall not mope. How. long will Mrs. 
Dunbar be away?” 





“There’s no saying. Louie’s caprices are 
without end. if you'll believe me, Jack, she 
actually didn’t write to any of her friends iy 
England. She said she wanted to give them 
a pleasant surprise.” 

“I thought she had written to her sister to 
send her a companion?” 

“So she had! Just five weeks before she 
sailed, I suggested she and the companion 
would cross each other on the road, I mean 
the ocean ; but shé declared John should cabje 
to her sister not to send the young lady. I only 
hope it was John who undertook to cable, for 
if he left it to Louie it’s ten to one she forgot 
all about it, and he was desperately seedy at 
the last, poor old fellow!” 

“T like your brother-in-law!” 

“ John’s all round,” was the prompt 
reply ; “I only wish that this voyage may set 
him up again; he’s a man the colony can ill 
afford to lose.” 

“ And you'll do my favour, Lascelles ! You'll 


.run down and see the Captain of the Russian 


for me?” 

“I will, but it’s under protest, Jack.” 

Mr.. Lascelles did not hurry himself; he 
guessed the Captain would be too busy at the 
first moment of landing to give him much 
time. Most of the perenne had left the 
ship when he reached her, and asked for a few 
moments’ conversation with Captain Maitland, 
whom he had often met before. 

“Oh! Mr. Lascelles, delighted to see you. 
You have come from your sister, of course; 
my little charge is getting dreadfully anxious 
that Mrs. Dunbar has not sent.” 

“ Mrs. Dunbar sailed last week for England. 
What on earth do you mean, captain?” 

“Why I’ve got on board as nice a girl & 
you'd meet in a day’s journey ; she came out 
as Mrs. Dunbar’s companion, and of course I 
thought she meant your sister.” 

“She probably did,” said Lascelles gravely. 
“It’s a bad business. Louie had written home 
for them to send her out a companion before 
her husband was: taken ilk; the doctors all 
ordered a sea voyage for him, and they sailed 
very hurriedly. I-told her myself she must 
cable to stop’ the companion, and I understood 
her to say shé had done so.” 

“She must have forgotten it! Even if the 
cable had reached England after we started, 
it might have been rewired to us at one of the 
ports we stopped at!” : 

“I expect she forgot it,” admitied Lascelles 
gravely; “and you say the young womans 
actually on board. What on earth am f to 
do with her?” 

“When I saw you I hoped you were Mrs. 
Dunbar’s envoy!” 

“Nothing of the kind. I am poor Mor- 
timer’s!” 

“ Ah! that's a bad business!” ; 

“His heart is set on particulars; in fact I 
am here to ask for them. If I had refused he 
would have come himself!” 

“T’l tell you all I know,” and ‘the captaia 
did so; “but Miss Mapleton might be able to 
say more, she and Miss Masterton were travel- 
ling together, they came from the same piace, 
and were sworn friends.” 3 

“Who in the world is Miss Mapleton’” 

“J thought I had told you her name betyres 
she is—I mean rather she hoped to be Mrs. 
Dunbar’s companion.” 

Bernard Lascelles fairly groaned. Meine 

“What in the world am I to do with her! 
it’s no fault of her’s that Louie forgot to cavie. 
I can’t well send her back by the next steame! 
but I have no relations I can ask to take het 
in.” » » 

The Captain looked puzzled. mA 
“J should say send her to some respectavic 
boarding-house, and then ask her own wishes. 
I fancy from the father’s manner (he ee 
the girls on board) they’re as poor as a churc} 
mice, and he thought his daughter's fortune 
made by coming to Africa. She is not an 
talking about herself, and though ! 4 
pretty sure she was going to some situation, 
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was only this morning I discovered she was 


_ Dunbar’s companion.” 
et liké the usual run gf companions, I 
yse ; spectacles, strong mind and rusty 
} 1” 
ot am not sure that your description fits 
her exactly,” said Captain Maitland, who had 
some sense of humour. “She has been very 
ar on board, especiaily with the elderly 
fades. I rather like her myself.” 
Mr. Lascelles groaned. 
“J shall take her to Sturt’s Hotel, frank her 


expenses there for a month, and then pay her | 


land; she can’t me 
unbars and I can settle 
accounts later on.” 


“She is a very nice girl!” 

“So you said before,” returned Lascelles, 
drily. “I.can’t forget that by your own 
showing she is the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Vanritten, the falsest woman I ever heard 

” 

“Well, come & ise introduced to her.” . 

Companions m. ‘being general in South 
‘Africa, Mr. Lascelles had no personal experi- 
ence of the species. 

He had expected a tall, angular female in 
long limp skirts, with a gaunt face and (prob- 
ably) sausage curls. 

The Captain led the way below where, in the 
deserted saloon, sat a young girl, tastefully 
dressed in blue serge ; her grey eyes had a sad 
and troubled look, but her face seemed to 
Bernard Lascelles the sweetest he had ever 
seen. 

“Now, Miss Mapleton,” said the Captain, 
cheerfully, “your suspense is ended. Here’s 
Mr. Lascelles, Mrs. Dunhbar’s own brother, 
come to carry you off, luggage and all. He’ll 
explain to you a great deal better than I can 
why his sister has been so dilatory in sending 
for you.” 

Bat when Dolly had nervously taken Mr. 
Lascelles’ hand, and the Captain had left them 
alone together, Bernard found the explanation 
about as difficult as any task he ever 
attempted. 

Miss Mapleton was so different from what 
he ‘had expected. She seemed a perfect child. 
How in the world was he, to leave her in a 
colonial hotel or boarding-house? 

“T have it,” he thought at last, with a sigh 
of relief. “There’s Mrs. Green. I wonder I 
never thought of ler before.” 

Mrs. Green was the wife of the Doctor, at 
whose bidding Mr. Dunbar had left the colony. 
A kind, mother! woman, and a great friend 
of Bernard’s. e was English herself, and 
always welcomed those who came from the old 
country with warmth, while Bernard was suf- 
ficiently intimate with her to be able to offer 
to defray any éxpense Dolly might put her to. 

“The fact is, Miss Mapleton,” he said, 
cheerfully, “there’s been a mistake. Mr. 
Dunbar was so ill he had to go home at a few 
days’ notice. My sister meant to cable the 
news and stop your journey, but she is not at 
all practical, and—she forgot it.” 

Dolly looked like a little white ghost. Mr. 
Lascelles pitied her disappointment even while 
he tried to speak cheerfully. 

“She left me to make all arrangements,” 
he said, with a slight disregard of the truth ; 
“and there’s a t friend of ours who will 
be delighted to have you as a guest and show 
you the lions, and then when you are tired of 
the colony you must let me know.” 

Dolly ‘blushed. 

am ve 


ssage back to 
an then, and the 


ts sorry,” she said, simply. 
“Father ho I should be away at trent 
‘bree months. Do you think, Mr. Lascelles, 
4 could find a situation here for a short 
ime *” 

“T haven’t an idea,” replied Bernard, ““ but 
Mrs. Green will knew. She’s a dear old lady, 
an) has lived here for over forty years.” 

i Doliy was left alone in the pretty, foreign- 
ooking drawing-room for quite twenty minutes 
while Mr. Lascelles “explained” things to the 
dector’s wife, Mrs. Green did not fail him. 

I see,” she said, with a smile; “It’s just 
One of Mrs. Dunbar’s caprices, but the poor 





‘gal ought not to suffer. Now, as it happens, 


have my little grandchildren staying with 
me for three months. I shall tell Miss Maple- 
ton, if she will hear them read every day and 
give them a music lesson now and then, I 
shall be delighted to keep her as long as she 
likes. She will feel more comfortable if she 
thinks she is of some use, poor child.” 

“That's just .what she looks like,” 
Lascelles, quietly, “a perfect child.” 

Dolly’s fears fled when she saw Mrs. Green, 
and heard her kind, motherly voice. 

“T should have advertised next week,” the 
doctor’s wife assured her, “for this is but a 
dull house for children, and they want a 
younger face than their grandmother's about 
them. I can’t give you such a luxurious home 
as Mrs. Dunbar’s, my dear; but if you like 
to stay with me I will try and make you 
happy. —Mr. Lascelles here will go bail for 
me that I won’t overtax your strength.” 

So it was settled... The Doctor approved of 
the scheme, and declared that years ago he 
had been at college with a Mr. Mapleton, who 
must have been Dolly’s grandfather. 

The two small children lost their hearts to 
their new friend at once, and Bernard took his 
leave, feeling he had found a very comfortable 
way out of a difficulty, though Mrs. Green’s 
parting words hardly pleased him. 

“She is a dear little thing, Mr. Lascelles, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if she never went back 
to England at all. With all the young men we 


said 


know I should think there’d be one sharp | 


enough to see what a nice little wife she would 
make!” . 

Bernard found Jack Mortimer waiting ‘for 
him when he got home. 

“Well,” said the young man, dejectedly, 
“did you hear anything?” 

“I hear that your rival is past fifty, a 
widower, aud of Dutch descent. Everyone on 
board prophesied from the first it would be a 
match, for Miss Masterton had kept her en- 
gagement to you a profound secret.” 

“Why, it’s the fellow I met in Cape Town, 
and he’s old enough to be her father !” 

“ But he has ten thousand a year.” 

“Tf she had only waited,” said the young 
man, bitterly. “If she had waited just one 
week, it would have been so different.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Bernard, simply, 
“she wanted money. I don’t doubt you will 
be a rich man some day, but you couldn’t get 
together a fortune like Vanritten’s in a year, 
much less a week.” 

“T have it now,” 

At first Mr, Lascelles thought that trouble 
had affected tlt young man’s brain, and he 
was going mad, but one look at the calm, 
sad face contradicted this idea, even before 
Jack said, hoarsely— 

. “ Read this,” and put a letter into his hands. 

It was from one of the Jeading Jawyers in 
the colony, and briefly informed Jack that 
their English agents had written to them to 
trace out Mr. John Mortimer, and inform him 
that by the will of his uncle, lately deceased, 
he came into an estate in Surrey and an in- 
come of ten thousand a year. By a cruel 
freak of fate it was the Russian which brought 
out this news. If Katy Masterton had had an 
idea of the secrets of the mail bags she would 
have been true to her troth. 

“ And you are sure,” asked Bernard, slightly 
bewildered, “there is no mistake?” 

“None at all. I remember hearing about 
Uncle James perfectly. He quarrelled with 
my father on the occasion of his marriage, and 
never took any notice of him since. He re- 
turned the letter I wrote to announce his 
brother's death unopened. He was a 
bachelor, but.we always heard he had adopted 
one of my cousins as his heir.” 

“And you'll be going home, I suppose?’ 

“ As soon as ever the firm can spare me I 
shall sail.” 

“But won’t it be worse for you to lead an 

idle life?” asked the other, doubtfully. 





“After such a blow as you have had hard 
work. is the best remedy!” 

“Aye, but not here,” said the yeung man, 
bitterly. “Not -bere, where everything rYe- 
minds me of my blighted hopes, and I pass 
the house I hoped would be my married home 
every day. Mr. Lascelles, if this hadn't hap- 
pened I believe I should have gone off to 
the goldfields. I simply couldu't have stayed 
on here where everyone knew what I had 
gone through.” ; 

“T don’t expect the firm will make much 
difficulty. You know they had planned for 
you to have a holiday on yeur marriage, 
and it will be a longer one.” 

“Aye! Did you see Miss Mapleton?” 

“Of course I saw her. I had to break the 
news of my sister’s absence to her. Were she 
and Miss Masterton great friends?” 

“Katy was very kind to her, Dr. Mapleton 
has an enormous family, and was as poor ag a 
church mouse. I suppose Dolly is grown up 
now. She used to be a thin, sad-faeed girl 

looks sad now. 


with big eyes.” 

“JT don’t think she The 
rest of the description fits.” 

“And what have you done with her?” 

“Taken her to Mrs. Green!” and he ex- 
plained the arrangement made with that kind 
old lady. 

“ How different it has all turned out,” ‘said 
Jack, half dreamily. “When I first heard 
the two girls were coming out together, T 
thought how nice it would be for Katy to 
have a friend in the colony. And now Katy 
is in Cape Town I am going to England, and 
little Miss Mapleton is the only person from 
Leigh left here.” 

“T hope the news of your good fortune will 
reach Mrs. Vanritten.” 

“What does it matter?” 

But as the colonial newspapers delight in 
romantic personal histories, the fact ot Jack 
Mortimer’s becoming 2 wealthy landowner 
was widely chronicled. Jt lost nothing in the 
telling ; in fact, one journal alluded to “ our 
friend’s princely home in Wngland”; and as 
this report was copied into other papers, Mrs, 
Vanritten would certainly hear of the change 
in Jack’s fortune. 


CHAPTER V. 

That Lord and Lady Adair were indignant 
when Mrs. Dunvar came home and confessed 
the little affair of her companion had “ slipped 
her memory” goes without saying; but Ber- 
nard Lascelles, who guessed a little of what 
Dolly’s parents woud feel, cabled to Dr. 
Mapleton the very day he made the arrange- 
ment with his kind old friend :— 

“Miss Mapleton in comfortable home, with 
friends.” 

And this message did much to ease the 
surgeon’s mind until he could hear from his 
daughter. 

Dolly’s final letter was characteristic. She 
never mentioned Katy Masterton. She passed 
over Mrs. Dunbar’s strange lack of courtesy, 
but she told her father she was delighted 
with Natal, that Mrs. Green was as kind to 
her as if she had been her own daughter, and 
the children. were dear little things whom it 
was a pleasure to be with. 

“If you do not mind,” concluded Dolly, 
“Mrs. Green would like me to stay with her 
until her daughter comes out in May. And I 
am so happy here. I hope you will consent. 
I do not think the Greens are very rich; but 
it is far more like home to be with them than 
to live in a grand house like Mrs. Dunbar’s.” 

Mr. Dunbar, who was much distressed at his 
wife’s carelessness, insisted on paying Dolly's 
journey home, and on tendering a cheque for 
@ quarter’s salary; so, taken altogether, the 
mistake made no pecuniary difference to her ; 
and Lady Adair felt she was probably, as she 
said, far happier in her present home. 

Mrs. Masterton was ready to tear her hair 
when she heard of her daughter’s conduct. At 
first she had be2n ready to defend Katy through 
thick and thin, and to adore her unknown son- 








- entreaties and to have kept 
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in-law. But when the news recorded here of 
Jack’s change of fortune, when he actuall 

came home and took his place as an Englis 

landowner she was intensely mortified. ‘Raty 
might have been a great lady at home, wit 

an adoring husband and ample wealth. She 
“had married instead-a rough colonial merchant 
old enough to be her father, and put it in his 
jpower to reproach her with accepting him for 
his money. She had no settlements, no pin- 
money, no certain prospects. In the present 
she was obliged to ask Mr. Vanritten for every 


; penny, even for the stamps for her letters. In 


‘the future if she displeased him she might be 
left a penniless widow. She had played her 
cards well and craftily. But she had lost. 
Better far to have listened to poor little Dolly’s 

er faith. 

And Dolly? - 

Three months in the genial warmth of a 
southern colony quite restored her health and 
strength, while she became so much at home 
in the Doctor’s family that Mrs. Green often 
declared she could not think what they had 
done without her. 

The children loved her. Their grandmother 
petted her. The many friends, who visited 
at the house, made much of the gentle English 


- girl, and Dolly declared, laughing, it was much 


more like being a “visitor” than earning her 
own living. 

“You can’t think how different it was in 
London,” she said, one day, to Mrs. Green ; 
“they always seemed to think I was like a 
servant, and I never dared to say how tired I 
was. When at last I came home, I felt just 
‘worn out.” 

Mrs. -Green smiled. 

‘You must never take « situation of that 
sort again, my dear. You are not strong 
enough for it. You are cut out for a home 
lifel” 

“But we can’t all stay at’ home,” Mrs. 
Green, said Dolly, gently; * father is not at 
all well off, and I have eight sisters !” 

“ All the better if they are like you,” replied 
hier hostess. ‘I should like to have a voice 
in choosing your next situation, Dolly; but I 
don’t mean you to leave us just yet!” 

But Mrs. Lawson was coming out in June 
and bringing a sister of her husband's to live 
with her, and “look after” the little girls. 

Dolly’s work in Mrs. Green’s family would 
be gone when the children left their grand- 
mother; besides, the girl fancied (more from 
an acutely keen perception than from any 
direct information) that the mother of her little 
pupils did not quite approve of the kindness 
shown her in her present home. 

Mrs, Lawson fancied her parents made “ too 
much” of the young stranger, and Dolly felt 
‘that it would be as well if she left Mrs. Green’s 
before the real daughter of the ‘house retyrned. 

She was right. Mrs. Lawson had written in 
very plain terms to her mother. 

“T am very glad Miss Mapleton has been 
so useful, but there is no occasion to keep her 
any Jonger. Will insists on his sister living 
with us. And we can’t afford to keep her un- 
iess she makes herself useful. Then I want to 
find her a busband, and if this ‘Dolly’ is as 
pretty as you say she will be in Mary’s way.” 

Good Mrs. Green did not particularly 
admire her daughter’s sentiments, but she 
knew ‘Mr. Lawson had several relations in 
needy circumstances, and no doubt *% would be 
» help to get one of ‘his sisters established in 
life. Stil, she did not like the idea of parting 
from Dolly, and she shrank ftom the task of 
suggesting that their arrangement must shortly 
end. 

Doliy’s innate tact saved her this. Very 
warmly did the girl thank her kind friend for 
all her goodness, and very simply she took it 
as a matter of course that her own departure 
should precede Mrs, Lawson's arrival. 

“T think a stranger would be so in the way 
when relations meet after a long separation,” 
she said, quietly, “and I am quite well now. 
I stia!l be able to set to work again when I zo 
home, but I shall never forget these three 





months in Africa, you have made me so 
happy ' ” 

“Going away!” exclaimed Bernard Las- 
celles, when Mrs. Green informed her that 
Dolly was leaving her in a fortnight. “ What 
on earth for?” 

He had long ago placed (on his brother-in- 
law’s account) the sum for the passage in Mrs. 
Green’s care. Really there was no occasion to 
inform him of Miss Mapleton’s movements, 
but Bernard was a very frequent visitor at 
the Doctor’s house, and sharp-sighted Mrs. 
Green always felt he took a great interest in 
Dolly. 

. You know she only came out for a few 
months, and when Emily comes home, and I 
lose the children, I shall have no excuse for 
keeping Dolly!” 

“And so Emily is coming home! Is she 
quite strong again?” : 

He had known Miss Lawson since the days 
when she wore socks and pinafores. She was 
only six-and-twenty now. Once upon a time 
Mrs. Green had rather hoped her daughter 
might be Bernard’s wife. 

Her hope had been a fleeting one, for she 
had long since seen they were unsuited to one 
another. 

William Lawson was a far more natural 
match for imperial Emily. 

“She is perfectly weil, and one of her hus- 
band’s sisters is coming to live with me.” 

“She won’t like that. I should think it 
would be a relief to all parties if Miss Lawson 
picked up a husband on the voyage.” 

“T don’t expect she will. She is a very 
plain girl. The Lawsons are not an attractive 
family.” 

“Where is Dolly?” he asked, rather irrele- 
vantly. 

“On the balcony.” 

A very different Dolly from the pale, thin 
girl who had left Leigh more than six months 
before. This Dolly had the bloom of health, 
and her eyes beamed with happiness. 


“Miss Mapleton, what is this I hear? Mrs. ’ 


Green declares you are going to England in a 
fortnight!” 

“A week and ‘six days,” corrected Dolly, 
quietly. “It is quite true. And, Mr. Las- 
celles, I think I must be the most heartless girl 
in the world. Instead of being delighted to 
go home, I can’t help thinking how much I 
shall miss all my African friends.” 

“Not so much as they will miss you. And 
are you going back to Leigh?” 

“For a little while, until I find another 
situation.” 

“Then you have made up your mind to take 
oue, you oR wey girl?” 

“T must,” she said, simply. “It will be very 
bard at first, after being a heey here; but I 
must get used to it.” 

“Have you anything in view?” 

“Not yet. I shall look at the advertisements 
when I get home.” 

“T know of a situation that might suit you,” 
said Bernard, slowly; “at least, it is one that 
will be vacant always unless you fill it.” 

“T don’t understand,” she began, slowly ; 
then her gaze dropped beneath his gaze, Yor 
something in his glance told her what he 
meant. 

“That is it, dear,” he said, gravely. “I 
believe I have loved you ever since the day 


when [ saw you first in the saloon of the’ 


Russian. I never thought of a home or a wife, 
Dolly, until I met you. I shali never have 
either unless you will accept my love, and let 
me try to make you happy!” 

“ But I-——” she stopped abruptly. 

“You are fifteen years my junior,” he said, 
quietly ; “but does that make it impossible for 
you to love me?” 

“T did not mean that.” 

“ What then?” 

“You are rich and great, and I—am only 
Dolly.” ; 

“Tt is ‘only Dolly’ that I want.” 

“You don’t understand,” she persisted. 
“My father is very poor.’ We are the very 





shabbiest people in Leigh, and everyone would 
think you had married beneath you.” 

“Have you quite finished your objections, 
dear?” 

“No. Bat—”" 

“Listen. There is but one obstacle I will 
admit. If you tell me you cannot love me, | 
will leave you in peace, and never speak of the 
subject again.” 

But Dolly did not tell him so; and a few 
minutes later, when Mrs. Green joined them, 
Bernard greeted her with: 

“Congratulate me, my dear old friend! This 
little girl has promised to be my wife!” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs: Green. “Why 
ever dida’t yeu settle it sooner? Why, her 
passage is taken in the Russian.” 

Bernard smiled. 

“T am my own niaster,” he said, cheerfully. 
“I have nothing to do with the business, 
though it still bears my name, I will go home 
for a year’s trip, Mrs. Green, and Dolly and [ 
will both sail in the Russian.” 

And Dolly’s scruples were overruled. Ber- 
nard assured her his sisters had so long wished 
him to marry, that they would find no fault 
with his choice of a wife; also he declared that 
as her father had given his sanction to her 
a any situation in the colony Mrs. 
Green thought suited her, there could be no 
disobedience in taking the position of his wife. 

He set kind old Mrs. Green to work to choow 
a trousseau. And then, one bright day in the 
beginning of the African winter, Dolly Maple- 
ton changed her name. and took a new situa- 
tion. 

“Hem!” said Captain Maitland, when he 
greeted Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles on board the 
Russian, “I see you found your description of 
your sister's companion didn’t quite fit, sir!” 

“T found her far more suited to be my com- 
panion than Mrs. Dunbar's,” returned Bernard, 
eheerfully, “and we are going with you to 
— Captain, for our honeymoon.” 

ey spent two days at Cape ‘Town, where 


‘Dolly renewed her acquaintance with Dora 


Ashley, and was introduced to a certain Master 
William Ashley, just then in the second week 
of his existence. 

From Dora, Mrs. Lascelles learned that Katy 
Vanritten was living in the country. Her hus- 
band had sold his house, retired from business, 
and settled on a “farm” more than thirty 
miles from a town or village. Katy on an 
African farm! It seemed incredible. 

“I was very sorry for her,” said Dora, 
gently. “Of course, she was wrong in marry- 
ing Mr. Vanritten; but I think he was too 
hard on her. She flirted, but he ought to have 
been prepared for that. But he was furiously 
jealous, and carried her off to this lonely farm, 
where she will see no one from one month's 
end to another but himself and the coloured 
servants.” 

Mrs. Dunbar with another caprice had 
started for Natal very unexpectedly, so Dolly 
did not meet the lady whose companion she 
was to have beun, when she returned to Leigh 
a bride. 

Lord and Lady Adair, to whom the news 
had been telegraphed from Lisbon, sent 2 very 
warm welcome to meet the happy pair at 
Southampton, and a pressing invitation to 
them to spend some time at Leigh. 

As for Dr. Mapleton, the news seemed in- 
credible to him. is little Dolly a great lady, 
and the sister-in-law of the Countess of Adair; 
it seemed impossible. 

But Bernard Lascelles charmed his father- 
in-law by his frank, genial manner, aad when 
he saw Dolly's home, and realised better the 
privations of her youth, he felt he could never 
do enough to flood the rest of her life wits 
sunshine. ; 

Even Alice Mapleton, the “Martha” 
Leigh, felt happier for Bernard’s cheery 
smile, and she rejoiced with happy tears, tha! 
her first-born had found so true a heart ot 
which to lean. 

Bernard's kindness was not in word only; 
he purchased the partaership of a first-rate 
Lendon practice, and insisted on Walter 
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Mapleton’s accepting it, and “for Dolly's 
a ” the hard-worked country doctor did =a 
refuse. : 

‘There is a comfortable house and an ample 
jncome from the partnership, so brighter days 
ace surely in store for Dolly’s mother; and 
perhaps in time to come she will cease to 
beloug to the sad army of “ Marthas. 

Neither of the doctor’s elder daughters lived 
with him in Desmond Square, for Lucy was 
married just before the family left Leigh; 
and she made a match as “good,” in a 
worldly pomt of view, as her sister’s. She 
worshipped her husband, and he cherished her 
tenderly, and studied her hawoiness, in all 
things, though he could not give her the 
passionate love he had poured out on his 
heart's first choice, fair, false Katy Masterton. 

The Mastertons left Leigh before Jack 
Mortimer and Lucy Mapleton were married; 
‘but, from friends in Africa, Dolly Lascelles 
joarned something of the after history of her 
quondam fellow-voyager. 

Mr. Vanritten died two years after his 
second marriage. He left his vast fortune to 
public charities, and directed his executors 
to offer his widow a free age to England, 
and not @ shilling beyond its cost. 

Weary and disappointed, Katy returned to 
be a burden on her mother’s slender means. 
How mortified she must have been when she 
heard reports of the beauty and grace of 
young Mrs, Mortimer. How shame-faced 
and miserable, when onoe in a crowd she came 
full-face with Lucy leaning on her husband’s 


arm. 

Crooked ways don’t always prosper, as Katy 
has learned to her cost. She ows now 
vue had better have listened to Dolly's 
counsel, 

Poor little Dolly! She went to Africa in 
search of health. She found there besides kind 
friends, a happy home, and the most loving 
husband woman’s heart could desire, while 
Bernard Lascelles always declares to this day 
that he owes his wife to Mrs. Dunsar’s 
Carzice. 

[THE END.] 


TOILET RECIPES FROM ANCIENT 
BOOKS. 


Matownr for softening and whitening the 
skin.—Powdered marsh-mallow roots, 4 ozs. ; 
powderad white starch, 2 ozs. ; powdered orris 
root, 3 drachms ; essence of jasmine, 20 drops. 
Mix well and sift through fine muslin. 

For INFLAMMATION OF THE Evxs.—Brandy, 
it ul; white wine vin , 1 teaspoon- 
ful; soft water, 9 teaspoonsful. Mix, and use 
fraquently. 

GowLann’s Lotion.—Bichloride of mercury, 
15 grains; emulsion of bitter almonds, 1 oz. 
Mix well. This must be marked poison. It is 
@ good cosmetic for imparting a <elicate soft- 
ness to the skin; also good for acne. 

To Rewove Sunsurn.—No. 1, specially use- 

iul when travelling on the Continent: Tincture 
ef benzoin, 2 drachms; rose-water, 10 ozs. 
Mix and shake well. No. 2: Milk, 4 ozs.; 
lemon juice, 1 oz. ; spitit of wine, 2 drachms. 
Simmer over a slow , then bring it to the 
boil, skim off the scum, and when cold apply it 
to the skin. 
; Antt-Farecete Lorion.—Tincture benzoin, 
4 oes.; tincture of tolu, 1 oz.; oil of rose- 
mary, 4adrachm. Mix well and bottle. When 
required for use, add a teaspoonful of the mix- 
ture to a wineglassful of water, and apply the 
totion to the face night and morning, carefully 
rubbing it in with a soft towel. 

Anorner Anti-Frecxie Lotion.-—Rectified 
Spirit of wine, 1 oz.; hydrochloric acid, 1 
drachin; water, 4 ozs. the acid gradually 
with the water, and then add the spirit of 
wine. Apply to the freckles with a vamel’s- 
hair brush. 

Fresca Mrz or Roses.—Rose-water, 2} 
puts; rosemary water, 4 pint. Mix together, 
then add: Tincture of storax, 2 ozs. ; tincture 
oT borax, 2 ozs. ; esprit de rose, 4 oz. 





Facetize 


Destor: One who owes you moncy which 
he must pay. Creditor: One to whom you 
owe money which you will not pay if you can 
help it. _ 

OverHearp at the wadding: “It was a case 
of love at first sight, was it not?” , 
sight about it. She got on the blind side of 
him from the start.” 


Tue Orv Brat (rocking little Anna on his 
knee for Aunt Susan’s sake): “I suppose 
that is what you like, Anna?” Anna: “ Yes, 


it’s very nice. But I rode on a real donkey | 


in the park yesterday.” 

‘Two women were talking of a third. “Sho’s 
misplaced her affections,” said the first in a 
sympathetic tone. “Isn’t that like her?” said 
the other seriously. “I never knew her to have 
anything in the right place.” 

Tae Honest Boy.—Sunday School Teacher : 
“Johnnie, did you ever tell a lie?” Johnnie 
(promptly): “Yes, sir.” Sunday 

eacher: “Thanks. I thought [ was going 
to catch you in another one.” 

“Do you find enough to keep you busy these 
days, Fim?” “You bet. Tm putting in a 
bigger day’s work these days than I ever did 
before.” “ Why, I thought you'd given up your 
job.” “So I did. I’m looking for another.” 

War do people wait uati! a man is sick and 
can’t eat to send him good things? When he 
is well and would like something good, no 
me pve comes in with fancy jellies, old wines 
and things like that. Things are very unfair. 

“ THEry is one face that is always before me,” 
said Clarence, as he stroked the golden locks 
of his month-old wife. “ And that is——” And 
then the timid creature hung her dainty head, 
while the heartless wretch whispered: “My 
own.” 


A Dreary Prosrzcr.—First Tramp (glanc- 
ing over a bit of paper) : “Say, Mike, here's a 
new socierty a startin’ up, ter furnish work 
fer th’ idle.” Second Tramp: “Things is get- 
tin’ so there ain’t no comfort fer a gentle- 
man howhere.” 

Mixwia: “Poor fellow! I hated to refuse 
him, but it was impossible to do otherwise. 
And then he went away and got awfully in- 
toxicated.” Mamie: “1 wonder why it is that 
a man always thinks drinking a necessary part 
of a celebration? ” 

On Tour wits 4 Crrovs.—“Smith has left 
the city, I understand. What is he doing 
now?” “He is travelling with a circus.” 
“Pretty hard work, isn’t it?” “No, 
nothing to do but stick his head in the lion's 
mouth twice a day.” 


He put his arm around her waist for the 
first time, but realising his boldness quickly 
withdrew it. “Are you angry with me, 
Annie?” he asked timidly. “Of course I am, 
Jack,” she answered. “What business had you 
to take away your arm.” 


“T sxx, fraulein,” said the professor, “ that 
my remarks on the ancient Romans do not 
interest you.” “Ah, yes,” replied the hostess, 
wearily “pray go on.” “No,” said the pro- 
fessor, kindly, “I shall change the subject. 
We will now consider the ancient Greeks.” 


“Tuts car goes in two minutes,” said the 
conductor. “This car never goes anywhere 
in two minutes,” remarked a self-assertive 
young lady. “It’s slow and‘ sure,” said a 
corner passenger. “Sure of not getting 
there,” retorted the young woman, who had 
the last word. 


“So you are in the multiplication table? 
asked little Johnny’s father, who was in the 


clothing line. “How much is twice two? 
“Six.” “What? Why twice two are four.” 
“Yes, papa, but I said six, so that afterwards 
I could easily come down to four,” replied the 
youth with true business instinct. 


“Nx } 


| people has to work so hard.” 


School | 


he has | 


Tommy: “My grandfather never gets his 
hair ent.” Dick: “Doesn't he ‘sok like au 
Indian?” Tommy: “No; he hasn't any 
hair.’ 

“Er, Miss 
Willie (aged 
dein’ for a 


Jack Port (to coy mus’cian) : 
Gladys, won't you play for ae?’ 
ten}: “That’s what she’s been 
month.” 

“TM going to the races to-morrow, and I 
want to come home in good shape. What 
sort of a mascot would you advise me to carry?” 
“ A railroad return ticket.” 

Miss Ernen: “Have you and George had a 
quarrel, Clara?” Miss Clara: “No, indeed. 
It is getting too near the holidays for me to 
quarrel with George, dear fellow.” 

First Beccar : “ What an outrage it is that 
Second Beggar : 
“You're talkin’ rubbish. If people didn’t 
work, where would our grub come from-- 
eh?” 

“Wao is that standing with young Buck- 
son?’ “That’s Miss Bishop.” “Ah, yes! 
She is very religious, is she not?” “Oh, yes, 
indeed! Last week she played Zaza for 
the benefit of the Bible Society.” 

“Wauat’s the first thing you would do, Jones, 
if- you were stung by a hornet?” asked Smith, 
who had been reading an article on the treat- 
ment of stings. “Swear,” replied Jones, 
solemnly, and the conversation abruptly ceased. 

Wire: “Did you change the dress pattern 
and scold the man for the mistake?” Hus- 
band: “I had it changed, but the assistant 
declared that he knew you were wrong. 
Wife; “Well, what did you do about it?” 
Husband (grimly): “I shook hands with 
\him.” 

Mactstrate: “The police found you in the 
act of stretching out your hand.” Vagrant: 
"That is true.” Magistrate: “Then you 
admit you were begging? Vagrant :, 
“Nothing of the kind.” Magistrate: ‘Then, 
why hold out your hand?” Vagrant: “To see 
if it was raining. 

A GENTLEMAN was put out of patience by 
some blunder of his new groom. “ Look 
here!” he cried in his anger. “TI won't have 
things done in this way, “Do you think ’'m 
a fool?” “Shure, sorr,” said the groom 
“Oi can’t say, sorr, Oi only came here yester- 


“Bycorra, but I’ve got the best of that 
murthering railway this time, anyhow!” said 
a Hibernian, who had a grudge against the 
company in question. “How is that, 
Dennis?” asked a bystander. “I bought o 
return ticket, and faith I’m not coming back 
at all at all!” was the triumphant reply. 


Mr. Hanxrnson lifted the young lady’s little 

brother in his arms and tossed him up in the 
air. “Say, Irene,” cried out Johnny, after 
this performance had been repeated several 
times, “he’s gob a little place on the back 
part of his head just like my china saucer! 
And then Mr. Hankinson put little Johnny 
j down. 
Sweer Gree (at eighteen): “Oh, it’s just 
lovely to. receive so much attention! at 
horrid Miss Pert will go just wild with envy 
when she hears that five gentlemen called on 
me this evening.” Same Girl (at nineteen) : 
“Oh, it just drives me wild! Every time he 
calls some other man has to come poking in 
to spoil the whole evening.” 

Ata school in the North of England, during 
a lesson on the animal kingdom, the teacher 
put the following question: “Can any boy 
name to me an animal of the order edentata 
that is a front toothless animal?” A boy 
(whose face beamed with pleasure at the pros- 
pect of a good mark) replied, “T can 

“Well, what is the animal?” aa 

“My grandmother,” replied the boy, with 


great glee 
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ROYAL’S PROMISE 


By FLORENCE HODGEINSON. 
Author of “Ivy’s Peril,” ‘‘Guy Forrester’s 
Secret,” ““ Kenneth’s Choice,”’ etc., etic. 





CHAPTER X.—Continued. 


“It’s awful! But,” as though seized with 
a sudden hope, “I don’t think Charteris is the 
style of man to fall in love.” 

“T hope he is.” 

“Eh?” 

“Don’t you see,” said Miss Ward, eagerly, 
“if we all go to Madchendorf we are bound to 
see Sir Royal!” 

“What good will that do?” 

“Well, as ‘Gladys Weston’ is about the 
loveliest creature he ever beheld, and as he 
never had a glimpse of Nell Fortescue, what 
is to hinder him from quite unconsciously 
falling in love with his own wife?” 

‘The General rubbed his spectacles, and 
looked at Phyllis with amazed approval. 

“My dear!” he said slowly, “you are a 
wonderful girl! I never should have thought 
of such a E es myself, but it’s the best scheme 
in the world if only the child consents.” 

“It’s my opinion,” said Phyllis, half sadly, 
“the child, as you call her, would undertake 
to climb Mont Blanc barefoot if it would give 
her a sight of Sir Royal Charteris.” 

““Won’t he think it strange our coming?” 

“Not the least in the world. Madchendorf 
is a very favourite German watering-place. 
It’s the wrong season of the year for the ladies, 
but we can put that down to our Britannie 
ignorance.” 

She unfolded the scheme to her friend, and 
the brown eyes lit up with hope. 

“Ti only I could get to know him and we 
were friends, it would be so nice, Phyllis!” 

“My dear child, it wouldn’t. You're in that 
stage of heart disease, Nell, when you must 
have all or nothing. Just now you've the 
latter, and feel bad; but, believe me, you'd 
feel ten times worse if you attempted to con- 
tent yourself with friendship. It’s all very well 
to be friends with a man if you are quite sure 
you'll never love him; but, believe me, unless 
you love someone else it’s a great deal safer 
to steer clear of friendship with the male 
species.” 

“You are thinking of the astronomy lessons,” 
said Neil, wistfully, 

** Perhaps.” 

She might have said she was thinking of a 
passage from the works of that English poet 
who, amid all his faults, is truest to human 
nature. She might have told Nell that these 
lines are as true now as when Byron first con- 
ceived them :— 

“Tf free from passion, which all friendship smothers, 

And your true feeling known and understood, 


No friend like to a woman earth discovers; 
8o that you have not been—nor shall be—lovers.” 





CHAPTER XI. 

It was the end of March. Even in .North 
Germany spring was breaking, and the long 
and cold winter seemed almost. over. 

In the salon taken by General Brereton at 
the chief hotel of the little town of Madchen- 
dorf, his adopted daughted sat alone, a bunch 
of violets in her hand, her thoughts very far 
away. 

‘Almost ten weeks,” she whispered to her- 
self; “nearly three months, and we have seen 
lim well-night every day. He does not frown 
onme now ; he does not think me a designing 
mercenary woman now. We are, I suppose, 
what the world calls friends. In Paris I told 
Phyllis his friendship would content me, but 
she was right. Nothing will eyer satisfy me 
but my husband's love, and I do not believe he 
has love to give.” 

Others in the little society doubted this. 
There were many who declared the young Lady 
Charteris, ‘still reported to be sojourning in 


the South for her health, would be but little * 





pleased could she see her husband’s devotion 
to the lovely Gladys Weston 

Not that anyone ever criticised the bean- 
tiful girl’s conduct ; all confessed it was modest, 
unafiected, and maidenly. She did not even 
seem to know that Sir Royal’s eyes followed 
here perpetually, and that his voice softened 
in speaking to her as it did to no other 
creature. ‘ 

Nell, alone with her violets, and her sad 
thoughts, little guessed the conversation even 
then passing between her husband and her 
friend. 

Indeed, Phyllis had fallen in with Sir Royal 
at the library, and been persuaded, quite acci- 
dentally, by him to take a turn in the park. 

“You and I seem like old friends, Miss 
Ward,” said Royal, slowly. “I have often 
wanted to talk to you about myself.” 

Phyllis lifted her bright eyes to his face. 
They were not qnite so sparkling as they nad 
been before she first heard of the Marton 
murder, and became indirect involved in its 
long chain of consequences; but they were 
pleasant, kindly eyes still, and Royal bked 
them. 

“JT am quite ready to listen,” she said, 
gently. 

“T have never felt like a stranger te you 
since that sad time at Charteris last July.” 

“J wanted to ask you your true opinion as 
to my wife’s disappearance? ’ 

“You heard it at the time, Sir Royal. I 
believe she loved you, and left you because sae 
thought you regretted your union.” 

“And did you wonder 1 never alluded to 
her?” 

“We are not often alone.” 

“I did not mean that. Do you not think 
it strange I suffered people to think she was 
in the South of France?” 

“J had a theory about it. I fancied you 
let people think that in case Nell ever returned 
to you, so that no scandal should be busy with 
your history.” 

“She never can return to me, poor child. 
Heaven knows I grieved for her untimely 
death.” 

*Dead!” Phyllis started. “Hov{ can you 
think so?” ‘ 

“TI only heard it last night. It came to me 
from the lips of one I cannot doubt.” 

He paused, and seemed to weigh his words 
as though afraid to say too much. “I was 
told last night by a man who could ‘not be 
—r that my wife, Helena Charteris, was 
dead.” 

Phyllis started. 

“Who told you?” 

“One now gone to his last account, who 
had wronged, or thought he had wronged, my 
wife.” 

Every trace of colour left Phyl’s cheeks. 

“You can’t mean Lord Delamere?” she 
eried. 

“ Delamere !” repeated Sir Royal, in his own 
emotion not seeing her agitation, “he is quite 
well. 1 have sent for him about this business. 

“What business?” 

“My wife’s death. Don’t you know her life 
stood between him and the Delamere estates? 
We must at once search out the truth of the 
story I have heard.” 

Phyllis shook her head, 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Strange!” said Sir Royal. “My own in- 
stinct was io distrust it; but he was on his 
death-bed, and I thought his word must be 
sacred.” 

“But he might have mistaken someone else 
for Nell.” 

“ Hardly!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he had the strongest motive in 
the world to recall her features—fear!” 

“Sir Royal! No one could be afraid of 


Neli. She was too pitiful and kind.” 
Sir Royal looked at her closely. 
“You said that I might trust you!” 


ee 


“Indeed, you may! 





1 


“You were Nell’s friend at the time of oar 
marriage. You know why she consented to be 
my wife?” 

“Yes!” 

“Did you never wonder who the real mur- 
derer was? The man so like me my own ger- 
vants were puzzled by the resemblance?” 

Phyllis shook her head. . 

“Nell said it was not you. You were ac- 
quitted. I never thought about it.” 

“The murderer was my brother. He is dead 
now, poor fellow, and I may speak the truth.” 

*Yoa brother! _But'I thought he had been 
dead for years. The General told us so.” 

“The General believed what all the world 
were told. Miss Ward, it is a pitiful story, i 
sent my father much sooner to the grave. Jt. 
has entailed on me months of agonised 
anxiety. Almost three years ago, in a moment, 
of drunken frenzy, Ralph stabbed Claude Dela- 
mere. There was another man present. The 
secret rested between those two. It would 
have been far better to have confessed the 
crime. In his then condition the offence would 
have been accounted manslaughter: In an 
evil moment Ralph resolved to keep it seeret, 
and took flight. A few weeks later, unknown 
to me, my father purchased the silence of the 
one witness who could prove the crime, and 
gave out his son’s death. It seemed to him 
and Ralph the best pian. I was written to, 
but forbidden te come home for the funeral. 
Mr. Drake read the service over the coffin 
which’. was supposed to contain my brother 
The whole world believed Ralph Charteris was 
dead save my father and two trusted servants.” 

Phyllis gasped. 

“ But the certificate?” 

“T believe some poor fellow died at the time 
in a remote village, and my father paid the 
expenses of his funeral on condition the widow 
allowed the certificate to be made out in my 
brother's name. I don’t know the details; I 
or fs the bare facts at my father’s death- 


“And he—poor Mr. Ralph Charteris?” 

“You may weil pity him, child. His life 
has been a living death. He never dared 
reveal himself to anyone who had known him; 
he seemed like Cain wandering about with a 
mark upon-his forehead. It was terrible! I 
can’t bear to ak of what I felt when my 
father told me the truth. I would gladly have 
persuaded Ralph to leave the country, but he 
refused. The one affection which seems io 
have survived the strain of those terrible two 
years was a love for his birthplace; he would 
not put the sea between him and Marton 


“Poor fellow!” 

“There was a little pavilion in the grounds, 
built first as a study and then added to by my 
father. This was Ralph’s refuge. Sometimes 
he “would stay there for days together, at 
others ‘he would be away for months.” 

“I begin to understand.” : 

“When the present Lord Delamere, in his 
end-search for his brother's murderer, lighted 
on the one witness of the cruel deed, be be- 
lieved he had found the culprit himself. Dela- 
mere has changed very much in_ these last 
months; he has told me himself he bitterly 
regrets the two years he wasted ina wild quest 
for vengeance. Certainly, his researches cost 
another human life, and brought a terrible 
trial on me; but in my place, as nearly allied 
to the man who killed is brother, I cannot 
blame him. . 

“John Dalrymple came to me declaring 
Lord Delamere had offered-him a large sum ot 
money if he could produce Claude's murderer. 
He threatened to betray Ralph if I did nob 
offer him a larger bribe. I refused. i{ ws 
not that I loved money,” went on Sir Jicyl- 
“I would have spent every penny I had in my 
brother’s cause, but it seemed to me to Degr’ 
to bribe John Dalrymple was to attempt te 
fill a bottomless hole. Already he had had 
from my father large sums. The man hen 
drunkard and a gambler; no money coul 
benefit him. If I agreed to this demand he 
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might return anew with a greater. The one, 
the only course to me seemed to brazen, it out. 
My brother was believed to be dead, his grave 
could be pointed out. ‘The clergyman who 
buried him could be preduced; it seemed to 
me that, placed as I wag im a cruel strait, I 
chose the least terrible alternative in defying 
Dalrymple.” 

“Don’t go on,” pleadéd Phyllis. “TI urder- 
stand, and it must burt you so!” 

“You can guess the rest. You know, then, 
that my brother had the strongest possible 
reasou to remember the features of my wife. 
She had seen him fly red-handed from John 
Dalrymple’s body; and though, as my wife, 
her testimony could not have been taken 
against me, it was as available to hang him as 
a stranger's.” 

“JT see.” 

“Ralph went to London very soon after her 
flight. I have never seen him since till, three 
days ago, he arrived at my lodgings, death 
written on his face. He had braved all—even 
the chance of being identified from his resem- 
blance to me. He had risked all just to tell 
me I was free.” 

Phyllis was crying. The labyrinth of 
troubles which encompassed poor Nell seemed 
so terrible 

No doubt Ralph Charteris was mistaken. 
He must have been, but how could she (Phyllis) 
prove it to Sir Royal? 

“When did she die? I mean.” as the 
thought of Nell even then awaiting her in their 
«omfertable salon occurred to her, “when did 
he think she died?” 

“There can be no doubt,” said Sir Royal, 
gtavely. “It was in October. He met her 
face to face in the London streets. He recog- 
nised her at once; she was poor and wan-look- 
‘ing, but he said he could not be mistaken.” 

Phyllis was speechless. She knew that Nell! 
had been “found” by General Brereton early 
in October. 

She waited for what was to come. 

“He saw her,” went ou Sir Royal, sadly, 
“standing on Westminster Bridge. He spoke 
to her, but she did not heed him. She stood 
‘there in the dull night air, not reckoning what 
went on around her. Ralph has seen enough 
troubles himself to reeognise it in others. He 
says if ever despair was written on a womau’s 
face he saw if: stamped upon my wife's.” 

“And then?” 

“He walked away. Remember, he had 
reason to fear her. He had risked all once by 
speaking to her, but she took no notice. He 
went away, and was gone perhaps half an 
hour. When he returned her shaw! was lying 
on the ground just where she had stood—— 
aud she was gone.” 

“Nonsense!” said Phyllis, sharply. “Your 
words imply she took her own life. She might 
have been hard pressed; she might have been 
broken-hearted, but— she never did that.” 

“Listen! He tracked her by urgent inquiry 
to the place where she had lodged. He found 
the fiend who owned the house had turned her 
into the streets that day because the time the 
rent was paid for had expired, and the wretch 
knew her to be penniless. She left there poor 
and destitute. She was never seen there 
again.” 

“Perhaps she went somewhere else.” 

“When people are as ras that, Miss 
Ward, they cannot hide themselves. She had 
been selling flowers, poor child! Ralph found 
the man who supplied her with them; dis- 
covered the girls who stood next her in the 
street. Neither had ever seen her or ever 
heard of her since: that night.” 

Phyllis looked up at him. 

“T can’t understand you. Do yon want to 
believe your wife took her life?” 

“How can you charge me with such a wish? 
Heaven knows I would give my whole fortune 
to bring her back—to give her back her youth 
and innocence. But, Miss Ward, though [I 
would give my own life for hers, I would prefer 
any certainty to suspense.” 


cheeks, 





“Suspense can’t hurt you,” said Phyllis, 
snappishly. “You never loved her.” — 

Be “ But 1 wronged her,” he answered, slowly. 

If only I couid find her I would show he: 
how bitterly I repent of that great mistake. 
I would pay her every honovr—every respect.” 

“She would rather have love. Oh! Sir 
Royal, you don’t understand woman. To us 
love is worth all else.” 

Sir Royal sighed. 

“Love will not come at a man's bidding; | 
may not be given away at his will! If I could 
find my wift I would cherish her and devote 
my life to her.” 

“Bat you would not love her!” 

“ What a stress you lay on love! 
to argue there was no such thing.” 

“We all make mistakes sometimes, Sir 
Royal. “My two greatest friends would have 
deemed the world itself well lost for love. 
Perhaps-they have converted me.” 

“ Yoar first friend was my wife.” 

“And my second is Gladys Weston. Dear 
little Nell you never saw, but you know Miss 
Weston well. I confess I have one great | 
quality, Sir Royal. I know how to choose my 
friends.” 

Then he asked her a strange question. 

“Does she know?” ¥ 

“Miss Weston? Oh, yes! I told her 
Neil’s story before I had been a week in the 
General’s house. She cried over it.” 

“And thinks me a monster!” 

“She thinks you both cruelly dealt with. 
She said once she would do anything in the 
world to see you happy together.” 

He shook his he: 

“I gon’t think happiness is for me, Miss 
Ward. I see nothing ahead but trouble.” 

“Gladys always says ‘Hope on, hope ever,’ 
when I mourn over her troubles.” 

“Has she any troubles?” 

“Indeed she has.” 

Sir Royal looked furious. 

“TI should like te wring the neck of anyone 
who made her suffer!” 

“You are as bad as the dear old General. 
He said to me before we came here, ‘T should 
like to shoot that young man, Phyllis.’” 

“Then there is a young man?” 

“T can't betray my friend’s secrets. Gladys 
has a love-story, and I see not the slightest 
chance of its ending happily unless someone 
does something soon. Now, the only two pro- 
posals of summary measures are the General’s, 
to shoot the unlucky gentleman, and your 
milder wish to wring his neck. Really, 1 don’t 
see iow either would help Gladys.” 

“(Ae must be a brute if he does not 
her.” 

“Do you know, I fancy he worships her 

“Then why aren’t they engaged?” 

“T rather think they fancy themselves en- 
gaged, but, Sir Royal, we vhall never be 
invited to their wedding.” 

“Must you go?” as she came to a full stop 
and put out her hand. 

“J fear so. Sir Royal, don’t think me 
hard-hearted. Indeed, indeed, I sympathise 
with you deeply, and am grieved for your 
brother's death.” 

Royal Charteris sighed. 
“He needs no regrets, poor fellow! If ever 
death came as a happy release, it came so to 
Ralph. We were coe together, and yet L} 
cannot sorrow that ‘after life’s fitful fever’ 

he sleeps well.” ; 

“Nell!” cried Phyllis Ward, rushing into 
her friend’s own room and calling her by a 
name whose sound had not “been heard before 
since they came to Madchendorf. “ Nell, you 
have won your prize. Sir Reyal Charteris is 
desperately in love with you, and about as 
miserable as he can be.” 

Nell looked up with a faint pink in her 
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_“ Are you sure, Phyllis? He hasn't been 
here for three whole days.” : 

“His brother has been with him. Poor 
Ralph only died last night!” and then she 
poured out the story just as she had heard it. 

“And he thinks me dead!” 
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“And that having stepped into Miss Gladys 
t an't very weil re- 
bestow it elsewhere.” 
Phyl, be serious.” 

I am,” said Phyllis, 
your cousin is comi! 

“Whatever for?” 

“To help Sir Royal prove the fact of your 
death, I believe!” r 

“Uncle wants to go home on Monday, 
there is really no hurry. We ll to be at 
Westminster by the end of April to keep 
Poppet’s first birthday ; but we could stay here 
» month Jonger, and yet do that!” 

“Lord Delamere is sure to recognise you.” 

“I don’t know! Edwin only saw me three 
times after Claude’s death, and at 
all clever.” 

She had gone too far. 

“He is wonderfully clever!” declared Phyl- 
lis. “I never saw anyone with such a geinus 
for astronomy.” And then, perceiving she 
had betrayed herself, Miss Ward stamped her 
foot and said Nell was horrid 

“Tm not!” said Nell, penitently, “and 
('m very glad. I mean I shail be when you 
are Lady Delamere.” 

“That. will be never!” said Phyllis, calmly. 
“He didn’t make love to me; he taught me 
about the stars!” 

“Perhaps he can tea 
them while he is here,” 
murely. 

“There is something else he can do,” re- 
torted Phyllis.. “I think he is sure to call on 
me. Let me tell him the secret, and then he 
can calmly observe to Sir Royal that he has 
heard you are in Madchendorf.” 

Nell took Phyl’s hand and looked at 
beseechingly. 

“Are you quite sure?’ : 

“My dear child! If ever I caw a man in 
love, and I have witnessed I don’t know how 
many courtships—if ever I read of a man in 
love. and I’ve read novels by the dozen, why, 
in love with you 
and I will make your 
cousin do the revealing of the mystery.” 

But, after all, Phyllis could not carry oub 
the scheme quite as she had planned it. Lord 
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| Delamere arrived more promptly than he had 


been expected. He found Sir Royal Charteris 
returning from the funeral of the brother 
whom the world believed to have been lying 1 
his grave for nearly three years. And after 
the first greeting, after his simple assurance 
that the dead man’s memory was safe from 
him, he said suddenly, “It must have been 
very awkward for you. my cousin being here!” 

“Your cousin!” : 

“T hardly know what other name to give 
her. Is she with you? Have you been recon- 
ciled, and are you enjoying a kind of deferred 
honeymoon ‘at this dreary German place, or is 
my first surmise correct, and Miss Nell dis- 
porting herself here on her own account? ; 

“T did not know she was here. I believed 
she was dead. My chief reason for summon- 
ing you was to ask what proofs of her death. 
would be needed before you could take posses- 
sion of Delamere?” 

Edwin shook his hand warmly. 

“Tt was like you to think of that; but, 
Charteris, I lave ceased to break the Tenth 
Commandment. I no longer covet other mens 
goods (or other women’s either). I find my 
scientifie papers meet with a good market. I 
have the promise of an under-secr’ taryship, 
and really things look so flourishing with me 
that I am contemplating matrimony if the 
lady will smile repel 

ir Royal sighed. 

e Better a oie you love even than your 

ancestral estate. But I think you will have 
(Concluded on page 476.) 
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HER MISTAKE 


SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Sir William Carruthers has married a second time 
@ woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 
@nement and indefinable something that money can 
mever give. She has a daughter, Brenda Grant, and 
it ie early apperent that the introduction of this 
young lady into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
me good for the beavtiful and eympathetic Hope Car- 
ruthers, Sir William’s daughter py his first wife. On 
the day the story opens a young man hes met with 
®@ serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
he ie brought to Thickthorn, and before the night is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens 


CHAPTER V. 

Dicky wandered about his home in a dull 
and disconsolate fashion. _ Everything was 
“very beastly,” he declared. Of course, he was 
sorry for anyone who died, but he had never 
seen his grandfather. 

“And so, of course, I can’t howl about him, 
can I?” he said to Jecks. “It’s different with 
Hope. They were fond of her, and she was 
always with them. I say, Jecks, hasn’t it been 
a jolly dull Christmas, and no mistake? First 
of all that chap being brought here, and no 
dances or nothing; and then grandfather's 
death, and no hunting, Dad’s away, and all 
the rest gone. Hope creeping about like I—I 
don’t know what.” 

Dicky’s similes were not always apt. “Upon 
my word, I can't see why she should be 
changed ; so quiet, and going red in the face 
every moment, just because she is going to 
toarry Christie. And if she is going to marry 
him, why on earth has he gone away from her? 
I shan’t leave my girl when I’m engaged to 
her; and he might have thought of a chap. 
He was someone to talk to?’ And then Dicky 
brightened up. “'There’s only one good thing. 
Brenda’s cold doesn’t get any better, and the 
longer she stays in her room the better { shall 
be pleased.” 

“She’s agoin’ away,” Jecks said, with a 
nod full of significance. “ Martin says she give 
her orders to pack her boxes to-day !” 

“Going away!” Dicky executed a dance ot 
delight. “ Really, honestly, and truly’ Jecks 

oh! it sounds too good to be true! What's 
the matter with ‘ier?” : 

‘Got a pain in her temper,” Jécks answered, 
sharply, “and a bad one, too!” To herself the 
faithful and shrewd old servant said, “It 
will take her a long time to get over this. She 
never expected my child would get the best-of 
her. She don’t care to think that someone 
else can be as big as herself, particular like 
Miss Hope ; bless her for a dear, sweet angel !” 

“T shall be glad when Dads comes back, for 
we can hunt again,” Dicky said, as he left 
Jeck’s apartment, and sauntered aimlessly, 
whistling in a minor key, through ihe big 
rooms, He looked at the evergreens with 
which Hope had decked the walls. 

“ Poor old girl! She got so tired hammering, 
and all for nothing! f wish she hadn’t gone 
aad got engaged to Christie. She’s tio use 
now, and she used to be no end of fun some- 
times.” 

Dr. Gunter, arriving at Thickthorn on his 
daily visit to his patient, took compassion on 
the boy. 

“Tell them to saddle your pony, and come 
off with me, yoa young monkey! You will 

et mto some mischief 1f you are not carried 


icky woke up to activity in a moment, 

Dr. Gunter, parusing his way up the 
ars, Inet Hope passing down them. 

“Well, my Little queen!” he said, tenderly, 

as she gave him his customary kiss, “and how 
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are you, and how many love letters have you 
had this morning?” 

Hope ‘blushed. 

“How many would you have written?” she 
asked, with archness and boldness. 

“Oh! Tam tremendous when I’m roused !” 
The old doctor pulled the girl's hand through 
his arm, and they went up the stairs togetlier. 
“I tell you J feel quite murderously inclined 
to Christie, when I realise how he has robbed 
me.” 

Hope nestled her soft cheek on his coat- 
sleeve, 

¥ Why didn’t you speak first?” she said, 
with a low, little Jaugh that seemed to thrill 
with shy happiness. “No one would have had 
a chance against you, you dear old thing!” 

“Oh! 1 daresay, I daresay. That’s-al! very 
well now, but it comes too late, young lady 
And now IT am cut out ali the way round, for 
you don’t even need a tonic, with a love-letter 
every post, Ah! what it is to be young!” and 
Dr. Gunter sighed; and then he chuckled, 
“ And how is Miss Brenda this morning? Cold 
still bad, eh?” 

“1 am afraid Brenda must have been really 
very ill,” Hope said, seriously, “for it takes a 
great deal to make her stay in bed; and you 
know she has not been seen for nearly a week.” 

Dr. Gunter chuckled. again. 

“T think I had better pay her a visit, eh, 
Hope?” 

Hope smiled. 

“Brenda doesn’t believe in doctors.” 

“Ah! takes after her father, I suppose!” 
They were passing along the corridor towards 
the sick man’s room. “For Lady Carruthers 
is certainly not of that opinion. However, 
for some ailments, doctors are not necessary, 
and I fancy Miss Benda’s present illness par- 
takes of this nature.” 

Hope did not quite follow Dr. Gunter in his 
meaning, and he did not enlighten her. 

In a square-cushioned window, nearly oppo- 
site his patient’s apartment, he deposited the 
girl. 
~'« Wait there till I come out,” he said. “I 
shall only ‘be a few moments.” 

* Please tell Mr. Leicester I hope he is better, 
and ask him if there is wnything he wants,” 
Hope said earnestly, as she obeyed him. __ 

She felt so sorry for the young man, who 
still lay helpless and ill under their roof. It 
had been a velief, mingled with pity, when she 
learnt from Dr. Gunter that he had discovered 
the name oi his patient, and that she need 
trouble her little head no more about Mr. 
Leicester’s relations and friends, for he had 
informed the doctor curtly, and decidedly, he 
was alone in the world—uiterly and entirely 
alone. 

Hope had felt quite saddened as she heard 


“Sone in the-world!” she said to herself., 


“ How awful it sounds! Fancy if it were me, 
if I had lost Dads and Dicky and Grannie, 
and—Hugh had never come into my life? Oh! 
poor fellow, how sorry I am--how I wish I 
I could do something for him!” 

She sat now nenng her lovely little head 
against the window ledge. Her eyes were 
dreamy! She was thinking of her lover, won- 
dering what he was doing, where he was at 
that moment, and repeating to herself, with a 
warm blush, the few tender words Hugh had 
scribbled her the night before, and which 
seemed to her the most beautiful poetry she 
had ever read. She little knew how easily and 
carelessly they were strung together. 

Her letters to Hugh were not lightly under- 
taken! Every letter came from her heart of 





hearts, and carried with it conviction and ¢\y- 
cerest truth ; and when the shy, pretty litiio 
sentences were strung together, it was with a 
sort of reluctant longing that she put ih, 
letter, with her owa hands, into the pest-bag, 
and saw it carried away. 

She was not to know, poor child, that thy 
short tender epistles that reached her every 
anes were the ontcome of a long educa 
tion and practice in such things, and meant 
as little, and; perhaps, not as much, as th; 
paper, on which they were inseribed. 

Hope could scarcely yet realise the fulness 
of her happiness. Her heart would thrill 
still at remembrance of that moment in the 
old courtyard, when Hugh had come forward, 
eager to shield her from the sorrow that, had 
come so unexpectedly upon her. It was a 
beautiful thought to her, this remembrance ot 
her lover’s sweet care and tenderness. Ii 
endeared him to her a thousandfoll, and mad 
her father think more highly of him. | The 
events that had followed on that memorable 
moment: in the courtyard had been confused 
and hurried. 

Hope could not remember exactly what. had 
happened. She only knew that her father and 
her lover departed together—the one to Biair- 
ton Castle and the other for London; that 
Brenda had been taken suddenly ill, and ha? 
been compelled to seek her room, from whene« 
she had not yet emerged; that Dicky iad 
expressed mild approbation of Captain Christie 
as a future brother, and that she had spen' 
a strangely happy, peaceful week in her old 
home. 

The absence of Brenda’s sharp tongu 
seemed part and parcel of the new-come bappi 
ness that not even the memory of ber dead 
grandfather could shadow. 

As to the wealth suddenly come to her, Hoy 
never gave a second thought to it; im fact, shi 
did not realise the magnitude or value o 
such an inheritance. Money meant nothing to 
Hope. She had never known a@ need for it; 
in fact, if it entered her thoughts at all it was 
as something disagreeable and undesirable- 
something that meant a cloud on her father's 
brow, and a disturbing note in his cheery 
voice. That.money could mean power, success 
—even joy in a worldly sease—Hope had yet 
to learn. There was a blush lingering on her 
cheek, and a sweet look in her eyes, brought 
there by a hurried, and about the twentieth, 
perusal of her latest love-letter when — Dr. 
(Junter came out. Hope jumped up at once 

“How is Mr. Leicester to-day” she arked 
with a touch of compunction in her voice 
How selfish she was to think only of herseli, 
and to forget one who was sorrowful asd 
suffering. 

“Better, I think, I hope.” Dr. Gunter 
pulled his white whiskers for a moment © 
silence, a sure sign he was thinking deep!s 
“ Wants cheering up a bit,” he said, abrupt’y. 
after this. ‘ 

“Oh, poor fellow! Is he unhappy, i 
Gunter? 

“I should say he was miserable, my “ry, 
though he would not own ww such a thing [vr 
worlds—-not he, poor chap. Made a hash 0! 
his life, I should imagine,” they were pac!ng 
slowly down the passage, “ otherwise he ought 
to have some kith-and-kin who could come to 
him at such a time. I can minister to bs 
bodily ailments pretty well, bat a mud 
diseased is beyond me, little one.” Dr. Gun'«r 
was caressing the. soft, red brown locks ‘n 4 
way he was fond of. “It is a bit wearisome 
for a young fellow to have to lie there cy 
after day, with no other amusement than bis 
own thoughts, which, maybe, are cheerie+s 
enough.” ; 

“Gunnie, dear,” Hope said, using an 0d 
childish pet name for her devoted inen’, 
“can’t we do something? He must, indeed, be 
dull Might I—I mean would it do him ay 
harm if I were to go and read to him some 
times?” 

“What would Brenda say?” 
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asked, abruptly, in a manner which indicated 
that the idea did not occasion him any sur- 
prise; in fact, it had actually occurred to him 
already. 

“Brenda would object, Vm sure, but,” 
Hope said this with a sort of defiance, “I 
should not ask her permission.” i 

“And Master Hugh, eh!” 

“Hugh,” Hope’s cheeks grew rosy. “Ob!” 
she said, softly and quickly, “Hugh would 
be only too glad for me to do anything that 
was kind, and it would be a kindness, wouldn't 
it, Guanie, to help to cheer up anyone who is 

a Gunter nodded his head, and pondered 
aw hue 

“Come along, then,” he said, suddenly. 
“What is werth doing at all is worth doing at 
once. J will send Madam Jecks to sit_with 
you while you are with my patient. Don't 
overtire yourself, remember, fairy, and try 
and cheer him, poor chap. He is down in the 
dumps altogether. I would stay and chat to 
him myself, but I am due at Loggesmore, and 
must be off. I am going to take the youngster 
with me. He looks moped to death.” 

Hope expressed her pleasure at this arrange- 
ment in a soft little kiss, and them Dr. 
‘vunter had opened the door, and she was in 
the presence of the sick man. ‘The room was 
darkened slightly, and Hope felt too shy to 
look at the bed all at once. ; 

“I have brought you a visitor,” Dr. Gunter 
ead, in his sharp, abropt way. “Someone 
Who has been very anxious to know how 
you.were getting on, and who wishes to 
help you in some little way.” “Hope, my 
dear, come and be introduced. Leicester, this 
is your bost’s daughter, Miss Carruthers. Now 
what on carth are you going to do, pray? Miss 
_ Car uthers does not expect or need that you 
should try and undo all my good work just 
Secause she has come into the room.” 

Dr. unter’s strong right hand had 
Promptly stopped an abortive attempt on the 


“HOPE!” LEICESTER REPEATED SLOWLY, 
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part of Mr. Leicester to raise himself on his 
pillows, 

“I wanted to try and thank Miss Carruthers 
for all—all her goodaess and——~” 

“Oh! please—please don’t,” Hope said, 
earnestly. Somehow the tones of his voice, 
weak and uncertain, went straight to her 


pathetic heart. “I don't like being 
thanked, and I have done nothing. It is Dr. 
Gunter who has done everything. 1 have 


only felt so sorry and wished I could do some- 
thing. I—I want to do something now, 
Hope went on nervously, “to read to you, or 
talk when you are not tired.” 

Her eyes were growing used to the light, and 
she could see clearly now—see the thin, pale 
face on the pillow, with the short, dark beard 
and a pair of lustrous, beautiful eyes that 
seemed charged with pathos and meaning, like 
the eyes of a faithful animal. 

it hurt her in a vague sort of way to realise 
that this man was alone in the world, bereft 
of all friends and kin. It seemed unfair that 
he should have so little while she had now so 
much, 

“How can I thank you?” the young man 
said, feebly. “You are too sweet! too good! 
but the trouble!” 

“Oh! we don’t talk of trouble, Hope and 1,” 
cried Dr. Gunter, cheerily. 

He was already delighted at the experiment 
he was trying. The dull, dead hopelessness 
that had laden the sick man’s voice hitherto 
was certainly not so pronounced. The mere 
effort of having to put his thoughts on one side 
was beneficial. 

“ And if he doesn’t derive sunshine from her 
presence, Heaven bless her!” the old doctor 
thought to himself, “then he is the first of 
human beings who hasn't.” Out loud he 
bade his patient a second farewell. “1 am 
oing to send Jecks to look after you both ; 
and, Leicester, I expect to see a marked im- 
provement in you to-morrow. Miss Hope is a 
splendid doctor!’ 


“HOPE IS A BEAUTIFUL 

















NAMD, Miss CARRUTHERS.” 






“Hope!” Leicester repeated slowly, ones 
or twice in his pleasant voice that had a touch 
of music and richness in it, despite his weak- 
ness, “ Hope is a beautiful name, Miss Uar- 
ruthers!” 

“J am glad you like it,” Hope said, softly. 

Her thoughts flew back all at once to that 
night when she bad seen him struggling im 
delirium at her feet, crying aloud that there 
was no hope for him, that hope was dead! 

Her heart was full of sympathy for him, and 
the tender tompassion and desire to alleviate 
pain that is m every true woman's nature rose 
and grew withia her breast. 

“J am glad you like it,” she said, in ber 
pretty, simple way. “Iiike it, too,” she 
adided 
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“Oar, that is our dear old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Carmichael, says it is a lucky name to 
have.” 

“Surely ‘it must be—to you,” was the quiet 
answer. 

It was indescribably sweet to lie there and 
listen to this girl speaking. He could not sve 
very well; hiv eyes were weak, and she stood 
with her back turned to the faint light, but 
he did not need the light to tell him that her 
face was graced with, to him, the sweetest off 
nature’s gifts, a «sincere sympathy for all 
mankind. 

Hope blushed quickly. 

“J—I think it is,” she said softly. 

The man lying on the pillows gave a short, 
sharp sigh. 

“Young, and sweet, with life’s sanshine just 
upon her. What contrast to me!” he thought, 
wearily, bitterly. ‘“ What a contrast!” 

CHAPTER VI. 

Lady Carruthers was greatly astonished at 
Brenda’s determination to go away, mose 
especially whea vhe found that her daughter 
intended to join some semi-smart acquais- 
ances in a visit to the Riviera. 

She made a sort of feeble protest. 
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“But, Brenda, my dear, what shall we do 
without you? The house, yt 4 will go 
to sixes and sevens. And do you think you 
are well enough to travel, my dear? The wind 
is east, and you have had such a bad cold,” 
and then Lady Carruthers made another re- 
mark, timidly. “Besides, won’t it look a little 
odd? The Earl was only buried two days 
ago, and x ‘ 

“And pray what has that to do with me?’ 
Brenda asked, sharply, “Lord Hampshire’s 
death certainly doesn’t concern me. Consider- 
ing that he absolutely ignored rs | existence 
‘when he was alive, I don’t see that I am called 
to pay him much deference now that he has 
ceased to exist.” i 
“You know best, my dear—you know best, 
of course,” Lady Carruthers said, nervously. 

Brenda was in a very disagreeable temper, 
he: mother determined, and really she would 
scarcely be sorry when she had said a tem- 
porary farewell to her most domineering 
daughter. 

“And what do you think of the news, my 
dear?” she asked, hurriedly, rushing without 
thinking from one dangerous topic to another. 

“What news?” Brenda asked, coldly. “Is 
there anything interesting?” 

Lady Carruthers saw her mistake. 

“No, nothing. I should have said—I mean, 
I meant ‘Ope’s engagement, and the money 
that has come to her.” The poor woman floun- 
dered, dropping her aspirates freely in her 
nervousness. 

“Oh, that!” Brenda said, with a short 
laugh. “Well, it could scarcely be called 
news, mother”—she was apparently deeply 
engaged in <a the fit of her new 
travelling gown in her mother’s mirror— 
“seeing that we all knew Hope must get 
something when the old man died. And as 
for the marriage with Captain Christie,” 
Brenda’s face was pale even to her lips, “I 
am inclined to pity Hope rather than con- 
gratulate her, mother.” ; 

“Lor! my dear, why?” exclaimed Lady 
Carruthers, lapsing a second time into her 
once customary vulgarity. 

“Why!” Brenda laughed, walking away 
from the window, “ because the poor man 
no other alternative than to propose to her— 
she made her affection for him so conspicuous, 
and though it may be all mys well now, 
mother, I am afraid Hope will learn that a 
man who has been so obviously kidnapped 
tnto matrimouy will very soon grow tired and 
disenchanted.” 

Lady Carruthers picked the silken fringe of 
her shawl nervously. 

She was a kind-hearted woman, despite her 
peevishness, eager at all times to respond to 
kindness, and she had a decided liking for 
Hope. ‘The girl was always sympathetic and 
gent|e with her, and had such pretty ways of 
showing her stepmother attention. 

Lady Carruthers did not particularly care 
about flowers, but she always received the 
little nosegays Hope placed about her room 
with much cordiality. It was a pleasure to 
see the lovely girl flitting about, turning every 
now and then to say some thoughtful word, or 
make some inquiry. 

Ii burt Lady Carruthers vaguely to hear 
Brenda speak in this contemptuous, bitter way 
of Hope. She felt a longing to take up the 
gauntlet, and defend so delicate and modest a 
child from such a cruel accusation. But what- 
ever she might wish to do, Lady Carruthers 
had not strength of will to carry her wish 
into ection. 

She looked at her daughter’s smart, trim 
figure and neatly-dressed head. She was 
proud of Brenda and her brains. It was a 
marvel to her sometimes how well Brenda had 
adapted herself to her life and surroundings ; 
and if Brenda had encouraged any warm feel- 
ings ber mother would have given her ample 
proof! that affection sincere and true mingled 
with her pride and admiration. But Brenda 
regarded all demonstration of affection as bor- 
dering on vulgarity; and as it was her chief 








desire to rid her mother of all that was un- 
desirable, she was not likely to let her indulge 
in anything which might tend to undo all the 
good results she had worked so hard to attain 
im connection with Lady Carruthers’ manners 
and method of speech. 

With every little tender word checked 
peremptorily, it was no wonder that the 
mother’s love grew chilled and became less as 
the years passed; and now, to-day, as she sat 
gazing at Brenda With the curt, cruel words 
about Hope ringing in her ears, Lady Carru- 
thers could not repress a sigh of relief at the 
thought that her daughter was about to leave 
her if only for a short time. 

Had she been a woman of keen discernment 
she might have construed Brenda’s bitterness 
in the right sense, and have recognised that 
it must indeed be something very much out of 
the common that could induce Miss Grant to 
relinquish her position at Thickthora, even for 
a few weeks. 

But Lady Carruthers was not one of those 
gifted people who can see through a brick wall 
easily ; in fact, she confined her visual exer- 
cises to about the length of her own ‘nose, and 
therefore she could only sit and wonder in 
much amazement what reason Brenda could 
have for leaving Thickthorn, particularly 
under the circumstances. Then her thoughts 
veered round to Hope again, and she found 
courage to break the silence at last. 

“I’m sure I hope he will be good to her,” 
she said, alluding to Captain Christie; “for 
Hope’s a dear little thing, and if her marriage 
was to turn out badly I thick it would break 
her -heart !” 

Brenda frowned sharply. Her mother’s lack 
of grammar hurt her less at the moment than 
this praise of Hope. 


“I think she had better make preparations | 


for a broken heart very soon then, mother,” 
she said, moving away from the window, “for 
I see no good future in this marriage!” 

Lady Carruthers stopped picking her fringe. 
For once there was a sort of decided look on 
her face. 

“You speak very strangely, Brenda. Do you 
know anything bad about Captain Christie? 
If you do, my dear, it is your duty to tell Sir 
William. Hope is my step-daughter!” the 
sunple woman said, feeling a thrill of pride in 
this announcement, and “she is only a child 
after all, and so if we can stop doing something 
that will mean unhappiness to her in the 
future, why———” 

Brenda cut her mother short. 

“The engagement is a fait aceompli, now,” 
she said sharply, leaving Lady Carruthers in 
ignorance as to what a fait accompli might 
mean, “ratified and sanctioned by Sir William, 
and all the higher powers,” this with a sneer. 
“So I hope you don’t suppose that you imagine 
anything you might say on the matter would 
have any effect?” 

Lady Carruthers flushed hotly. 

“Tam quite aware I am a cypher in my 
house,” she said, with peevish anger, and then 
she broke down and whimpered, “Oh, dear! 
how sharp and unkind you are, Brenda; you've 
brought on my neuralgia worse than ever !” 

“Here is Dene,” Brenda said, with undis- 
guised contempt and impatience, “and now 
you can dose yourself with drops till you are 
tired. I shan’t come and disturb you again, as 
I seem to make you ill! I leave fo? London 
this afternoon,” and Brenda walked out, shut- 
ting the door with a click behind her, and leav- 
ing Lady Carruthers dissolved in tears, with 
only her maid to minister comfort. 

Brenda made her way to her own room. 
‘She had spent an angry, miserable week 
within its walls. Never as long as she lived 
would she be able to forget that moment when 
Sir William, agitated and distressed by the 
news of the Earl’s death, and the realisation 
that his little Hope was his entirely no longer, 
came to her and informed her in one breath 
of his child's engagement, and his immediate 
departure for Blirton Castle. 

Brenda had been stunned as though some- 





— 
one 6r something had struck her a heavy blow, 
She had listened to Sir William ia uttes 
silence—a silence born of amazement, ; nger, 


disappointment—and a strange, sharp pain 
that told her all at once how deep a hold Hugi 
Christie’s handsome face and fascinat ng 


manner had made upon her worldly, selfish 
heart. ’ 

It was the keenest pain Brenda Grant haj 
ever experienced in her life—the kecuer hye. 
cause she was so utterly unprepared for jt. Sip 
William had been too much occupied with th: 
affairs of the moment to notice his step. 
daughter's blanched, drawn face, or sirangyly- 
quiet manner, and he bustled away without 
remarking that Brenda has said never a word 
about Hope or about the dead- Earl. 

Brenda had stood clenching her cold hands 
tightly together for a while after Sir William 
had left her. Then she walked swiftly and 
deliberately to herroom. Sie wanted to think, 
to see her way. It was the knowledge that 
Hugh had played with her so long, aud made 
such a fool of her at the last, that was 
alsmost as bitter to bear as the remembrance 
that he was lost to her, and given to the one 
being she hated above all others on earth. She 
knew, of course, that it. was Hope’s money that 
had decided him to act as he had done; bui 
there was a double mortification in this, for it 
only proved that in point of attraction Hope 
had risen superior above her. She, too, 
possessed the money Hugh needed—more, in- 
deed, than that which was now come to 
Hope—but he passed her over, and chose Hope 
in her place. 

Brenda suffered a living death in those first 
few hours. She was like one distraught. Of 
sudden her life, her future, seemed to hay 
been rooted up by a violent hand, and flung in 
chaos at her feet. She did not know which 
way to turn, which path to pick out from the 
hopeless confusion. 

Her maid, a stolid Englishwoman, stared at 
her in amazement. She had never seen Miss 
Grant so strange in manner and appearance 
since she had served her. Brenda invented 
the first lie she could think of. 

“I have caught a severe col@ I am suffer- 
ing agonies from neuralgia,” she said, sharply. 
“T am and shall remain in my room, Martin, 
and I can see no one. Please understand, | 
cannot be disturbed for anything.” 

Martin promised obedience, but she was not 


in the least deceived by this announcement. 


“Somethink’s up,” she determined to her 
self. “Very seach, up, indeed, when she has 
to stay in her room. It ain’t no neuralgia or 
anythink of the sort!” 

And when Martin went down to the ser 
vants’ quarters, and heard the news tearfully 
delivered by Jecks, whose loving heart was 
torn with doubt and fear over this change 
her darling’s life, Brenta’s maid at once 

essed the reason of her mistress’s illness. 
She might be stolid, but she was not dense, 
and maids have many little opportunities 0! 
gathering hints as to which way the minds ol 
their various employers tend. 

Martin was in the habit of dressing Brent 
more carefully and gorgeously whenever | 
chanced that Captain Christie was a guest ® 
Thichkthorn Manor, and she had shrewdly 
determined that it was not for nothing t2@ 
the diamonds were taken from thieir cases. and 
that the light-brown hair was pinned o 
twiste] in the most elaborate and becoming 
fashion. And after all this it was Miss Hope 
who had won the handsome young — 

retty, gentle Miss Hope, who was as mi” 


loved by the servants as Brenda was dis- 


liked, and for whom none of them had but the 
warmest and tenderest wishes for her happ™e*s 
at this particular time.. Martin smiled 4s she 
thought of Brenda’s bad cold and neuralgia. ‘ 
“Tl be bound,” she said to herself, “th 


Miss Hope wouldn't have give way like this, 


and shut herself up in her room; but its 
people like Miss Brenda as, always a 
things badly. She can hit ‘ard enough 
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self, but she don’t take kindly to no sort of 
blows. Well, I ain't sorry. She’s got a real 
disappointment. It may do her good.” 

Hope had been sorry to hear of her step- 
sister's illness, and with her gentle desire to 
minister to all. who needed ministration, she 
had gone onge to Brenda’s door, and volun- 
teered her services in any way that might be 
pleasant to the invalid. She had not seen 
Brenda, however, but received a curt refusal 
through Martin, who-did not soften the mes- 
sage in any way, though she saw Hope’s lovely 
face cloud over as she turned away. 

“Better let her have that than come into 
the room and. set Miss Brenda’s tongue dig- 
ging at her, Miss Brenda’s tongue ain’t uo 
joke!” Martin said, conclusively, to herself, 
“and it can hurt Miss Hope worse than all 
the others.” 

So Brenda had been left to herself, and Hope 
had gone her way, living a strange life during 
the week that followed on that memorable 


day. 

Rie was so wouderfully happy now. that 
the first sorrow over her grandfather’s death 
had faded. Her joy rose supremeover all. She 
seemed to be in a dream. It was as though 
sho had gone back to some happy childhood’s 
day, wandering in and about the old home, 
that was hallowed with the remembrance of 
her love and which was rendered unconsci- 
ously dearer with Brenda’s face and speech 
conspicuous by their absence. The moments 
that were not spent in writing to Hugh or 
reading his letters were given to long, de- 
licious dreams, about him. 

Hope was guite alone. The guests had 
departed at once on the announcement of 
Lord Hampshire’s death. Even Clare Leigh- 
ton was gone to her home, having kissed 
Hope a thousand times, and shed a few tears 
over the engagement. If Hugh Christie had 
been as sweet and good as her dear Freddie 
Clare would have been satisfied; but it would 
not be possible to find such another man :n 
the wide world, and she could only hope that 
Captain Christie would make dear little Hope 
as good a husband as lay in his power. 

Clare Leighton could not tell why, exactly, 
but her cousin’s engagement reused a sort of 
uneasiness in her mind, caused, it giight be, 
because Mr. Druce had wondered in a tone of 
much amusement, how Brenda Grant would 
like the idea of this marriage; but if there 
were doubts of the future in Clare’s mind 
there were none in Hope's. 

Doubt was an unknown word to her. The 
future, when it rose to her thoughts, seemed 
to be hung and veiled with some exquisite 
happiness, greater and deeper even than that 
which she now experienced. { 

It was almost a wrench to wake from her 
delicious day-dreams, and be brought in con- 
tact with real suffering and real sadness; but 
once she realised she was awake, for the 
time Hope grew interested in her self-imposed 
task, and longed with all her old unselfishness 
to be able to give comfort where her woman's 
instinct told her comfort was so needed. 

She had sat and talked to Philip Leicester 
for over an hour, Jecks being ensconced with 
her knitting in a corner, and joining in with 
the conversation whenever Hope willed. 

“We will not read to-day,” the girl said, 
after she had drawn up the blinds-a little at 
Leicester's earnest desire. “We must make 
each other's acquaintance a little more first. 
1 don’t want to be regarded in the light of a 
district visitor—a person who produces a tract 
on the earliest opportunity. I want to amuse 
you and cheer you up. It may be very con- 
ceited on my part, . Leicester, but do you 
know I think I shall succeed a little bit.” 

“1 am sure ‘you will a great deal,” Leicester 
said, in that rich voice that had fallen so 
Pleasantly on Hope’s ear, weak and uncertain 
a it was with illness. “You won't let me 

ank you, Miss Carruthers.” 

I haven't done anything to be thanked 
for yet, Mr. Leicester. Oh! what is it, 





Barker, time for the medicine? Let me give 
it to Mr. Leicester. Oi course, I shan’t spill 
it, silly old thing! Look, my hand is as steady 
as a rock,” holding out a tiny, pink-tinged 
palm. “I want to be useful, and I am roing 
to experimentalise on you, Mr. Leicester. 
Jecks knows I am a good nurse, don’t you, 
Jecks ?” ’ 

“Everybody knows you're everything that’s 
good, Miss Hope,” Jecks answered promptly. 

Hope blushed and laughed. y 

“You must make allowances for old ser 
vants; they are privileged people,” she said, 
in @ little confidential tone to Philip, as she 
bent over him aitd put the medicine to his 
ips. 

He smiled into her lovely eyes. 

It was as though an angel had come sud- 
denly into his presence. He cared not that she 
was beautiful. As a matter of fact, he could 
not see her face very well, for the light she had 
admitted did not fall on her; but he had no 
need for beauty. It was her sweetness, her 
marvellous charm, the delicious grace of a girl 
merging into womanhood, the sympathy that 
lay in her every action, and sounded in her 
every word—that indefinable charm that sur- 
rounds the whole being of a real, trae woman. 
If Hope could have only known the pleasure 
she had given him already—only in the sound 
of her fresh young voice and the sunshine of 
her presence--she would have been touched 
to the core of her tender heart ; but this some- 
thing he kept to himself, to be treasured 
among his few pleasant thoughts to be brought 
out and remembefed when she was gone, and 
he was alone once more. 

Hope felt a great thrill of pity for this 
man, She had always been interested in him, 
with the. natural interest attached to a sick 
stranger'under the same roof as herself; but 
to-day, and, indeed, since she heard his name 
end circumstances—a man alone in the world, 
without a soul belonging to him—her trivial 
interest had become intensified, and she sat 
chatting away, briskly as she could, ran- 
sacking her brain to find all sorts of con- 
versation that would amuse him; she fell 
almost a tender yearning over him. 

“ He shall have friends in the future, at any 
rate,” she said to herself. “ Dads will always 
be one, and Grannie, and—and Hugh. Then 
there is Dicky and myself. Poor fellow, how 
tired and sad his voice sounds! There is a sort 
of weariness in it that does not seem to be only 
weakness ; and how handsome and picturesque 
his face is! I feel I should like to make a 
sketch of him. He seems to me what Lancelot 
must have been when Elaine sat watching 
him,” and then Hpe blushed. “ What a silly 
little goose I am, to be sure. It is a good thing 
Mr. Leicester can’t read my thoughts,” and 
then she got up from her chair. 

“I am going to say au revoir for to-day. I 
am quite sure you are tired out. Oh! yes, 
indeed you are. You must please not to con- 
tradict me, for you are only a patient, while I 
am your nurse—a vastly different thing.” I 
am going to make you some lemonade to 
drink every now and then. You will drink it, 
will you not?” 

Philip assured her eagerly he would do that, 
and everything else she demanded. 

“You see, I won't forget again that you are 
my nurse,” he said, with a smile, and then 
his face changed, as he carried her little hand 
to his lips. “Heaven bless you,” he said, 
brokenly. “ You are very good to me!” 

Hope found that her eyes were fuli of tears 
when she got outside the room, and she 
walked to the window ledge, and sat down on 


it, 

“He said “Heaven bless you!” she 
thought to herself. It is good to be blessed 
even by a stranger. Poor fellow, I feel so 
sorry for him. I am sure he is unhappy. I 
wish—oh! I wish I could do something for 
him. It seems dreadful for one to have so 
much happiness, and another to have none!” 





And while she thought this Philip Leicester 
lay with closed eyes on his pillow. 

‘He's dropped off into a@ nice sleep,” Jecks 
said to herself with satisfaction, as she 
folded up her knitting, and followed her young 
lady from the room. : 

But if Jecks had stopped to bend over the 
bed she would have seen that sleep had not 
come to the sick man, but that his hé¢art was 
beating uncertainly, and tears were creeping 
from beneath his closed eyelids—tears that 
not all the disappointments and sorrows of a 
stormy life had forced from him before, but 
which flowed now at the touch of a girl’s 
tender hand, and the sound of a girl's sweet 
voice—a living realisation of all that had been. 
bright and good in the years long ago. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced im No. 2049. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all news- 
agents.) 


nares ote em oe 


GOD'S SUMMER. 
The summer sunlight falls upon the floor, 
The roses’ breath is pulsing in the air ; 
I hear a bird’s sweet carol o'er and o’er, 
And life and joy and peace are everywhere. 





‘Oh, holy earth! Oh, blessed life! To feel 
The heart in unison with birds and flowers + 

To know that never care nor sorrow’s seal 
Can mar the summer’s shining golden hours, 


Oh, happy thought, that life is not a dream, 
That love is not an idle, wavering breath ; 
@bat though the summer day will pass away, 
There ha a love that will endure through 

death, 


Oh, kindly love! Oh, gracious God! To send 
— golden days with all their power to 
eSs 5 
And a the burdened heart to see through 
shade 
The sunlight of the traest happiness, 


Oh, joyful light! Could all our days but be 
Like these, so full of peace and rapture 
sweet, 
With birds’ songs trilling thro’ the perfume@ 
air, 
And rose-leaves ever dropping at our feet. 


Not until life, through death, has come again, 
The endless life of God’s eternity, 
Shall dawn the perfect summer of the soul, 
With light, and life, and peace, and love, 
and thee. 








People are Eating Less 


At the annua! meeting of a well-known re- 
freshment house company the other day, it 
was officially reported that the number of 
people served had not. decreased, but the 


quantity of food consumed had, This means 
so much direct luss of strength; for as soom 
as the food supply is diminished the bodily 
strength declines. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
will keep an edge on your — during 
summer’s trying weather, and will prevent you 
from being “tun down” or becoming a suf- 
ferer from indigestion’s evils. Mrs. vy A. 
Dodsworth, of Shipyard Row, Selby, says:— 
“T could take very little food because of in- 
digestion. Meat was to me uneatable. Eggs 
caused me pain. Bread, tea, bacon, and or- 
dinary articles of diet made me so sick that 
I hated to touch food at all. The result was 
I became so weak and jaded that I was 
hardly able to walk. To-day i am in robust 
health; and the difference in me is duc solely 
to Bile Beans. I am a living example of what 
vast changes they can work.” . 

Every man and woman who has no appetite 
should’ remember Mrs. Dodsworth. Bile 
Beans are sold by all chemists at one and 
three-halfpence or two and nine. Anemia, 
debility, “summer fag,” constipation, head- 
ache and all female ailments disappear where 
ever they are introduced. 
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ROSALINDS VOW. 





OHAPTER I. 
VER since the village of Crow- 
thorne has been in existence the 
Charltons have lived at the Manor 
and “Charlton of Crowthorne” 
Lu is & name better known in the 
county than that of the Duke of Marchester 
“himself. The Manor has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty—it is simply a low, long, 
substantial building of grey stone, which has 
‘been added to so often that little of the ori- 
ginal structure can be traced, but Time has 
touched it with a beautifying finger, mellowing 
the old stone to a wonderful softness of hue, 
and covering the west wing with a mantle of 
close-clinging ivy, which is green all the year 
round. In effect, st is a typical English howe, 
and Edith Charlton, its young mistress, is a 
typical (English girl—fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
and fresh and sweet as a dewy spring morn- 
ing, or a pink rosebud, just opening its velvet 
petals to the blue sky. : 

Neither spring mornings nor pink rogebuds 
are altogether gr seyonen of course, and this 
“Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls” 
cannot claim exemption from a few thorns. 
At the present moment, as she sits at break- 
fast, with the June sunshine falling on her 
golden hair, and bringing ovt tender little 
shadows round the milk-white throat, her ex- 
pression is decidedly rebellious—the rosy lips 
ere pouting, the long-lashed eyes are clouded, 
and she shrugs her shoulders as she glances at 
the letter she holds in ber hand. 

“Y'm sure I shan’t like her!” she says, 
arhile the pout grows even more pronounced. 
“She is certai to be old, and ugly, and 
severe, and——’ Edith pauses a moment, in 
want of an adjective; and then adds compre- 
hensively, “altogether unpleasant!” 

These remarks are addressed to her father, 
a man of about fifty-five, who sits opposite to 
her—-a hale, hearty-looking man, with the 
ruddy, bronzed complexion which is xo often 
ibe result of constant exposure to the air. 
He smiles a little indulgently at his daugh- 
ter’s tirade. : : 

“Nonsense, my dear,” he returned, pushing 
aside his “ Times,” and looking at her over his 
spectacles. “TI don’t suppose the lady will be 
in any way disagreeable. She writes a very 
nice letter, and her references are in every 
Jespect satisfactory. My own impression is 
that in a week or two you will be very glad I 
have provided a companion for you.” ~ 

“But I don’t want a corpanion!” vehe 
mently. “I am very happy as I am, and 
there is no reason in the world why I should 
be bothered with a horrid, interfering old 
duenna! I have you; what more do I re- 
quire?” 

“You forget, Edith, that you are nearly 
nineteen, and therefore no longer a child,” 
said the Squire, with a certain amount of 
gravity. “ You will have to go out in society, 
and take your place in the county as mistress 
of my house, and it is ouly right that you 
should have a chaperon who will look after 
you, and aid you with advice that it is not in 
may power to give. As a matter of fact, I 
ought to have provided you with some lady 
flirectly after your governess left, but—well, 
you didn’t want one, and so, to humour you 
I gave way, and let you run wild at your own 
sweet will. Besides ——” the Squire ‘hesitated 
a moment before he went on. “ Besides, Sir 
Kenneth Hawtrey is coming back in a month 
or so, and then you will have to sobér down 
very considerably.” 

Edith once more shrugged her shoulders, 
but her expression changed, grew much graver, 
She took up a teaspoon, which she carefully 
balanced on the edge of her cup before she 
spoke again, and there was in her manner a 
reflection of the hesitation with which her 
father hail completed his last senteuce 

“Suppose — suppose when Sir 





Kenneth 





comes back that I don’t like him, papa—what 
then?” she said, her colour growing deeper. 

“Don’t be so absurd, Edith!” he returned, 
sharply. “You liked him well enough three 
or four years ago, and as he has since done 
nothing to forfeit your good opinion there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t like him now. 
What can have put so ridiculous an idea into 
your head?” 

“I don’t know; only three years is a long 
while, and one may change a good deal in the 
time. I don’t say that he has changed, or 
thaf I have; but such a possibility might 
eee _ 

The Squire abruptly turned the subject. 

“You will go to the station to meet Miss 
Grant this afternoon.” 

“Must 1? Won't it do if we simply send 
the carriage?” 

“Certainly not. It would be rude, as well 
as inhospitable. Either you or I ought to 
meet the train. And as < have another ap- 
pointment, the duty falls on you.” 

“Very well; if I must, I must,” returned 
Edith, m a grumbling tone; and rising as 
she spoke she went into the hall, took up a 
broad-brimmed straw hat and a pair of gaunt- 
let gloves and sauntered out into the grounds, 
and so on under the avenue of elms that had 
been planted in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
were now supposed to be some of the finest 
trees in England. 

Her dog—a huge St. Bernard—came bound- 
ing after her, and Edith would not have been 
Edith if she had not yiéided to the influence 
of the soft warm air, the songs of the birds, 
and the golden sunshine, and forgotten the 
anxieties that had, for a moment, cast a 
shadow over her fair young life. 

“ After all; Miss Grant may not prove to be 
so horrid. And as for Sir Kenneth—well, ’'m 
not actually engaged to him, and I shan’t be 
compelled to marry him unless I Jike,” was 
the conclusion she came to; and then she and 
Monk had a race as far as the Lodge gates, 
where she drew up, flushed, panting, and 
laughing svith the innocent glee of a child, 
after the exertion. 

“We shall have to behave better now, 
Monk,” she said, holding up her finger to em- 
phasise her words. “We are going on the 
King’s highway, and we must remember that 
we are getting old, and have a certain dis- 
agreeable thing called ‘dignity’ to keep up.’ 

The dog wagged his tail, thereby intimating 
that he perfectly understood what was ex 
pected of “him, and walked soberly by her 
side along the dusty white road, with its 
border of green sward, and its luxuriant 
hedges, lovely tangles of wild roses, honey- 
suckle, and convolvulus. 

June days are, occasionally, very treacherous 
amd the bluest of skies is liable to be clouded 
over, even at midsummer, with very little 
warning. 

When Edith had left the Manor about a 
mile ‘behind she suddenly beoame aware that 
it had grown very. dark. and a moment later 
a heavy drop of rain on the tip of her delicate 
little nose warned her of the storm that was 
likely to follow. 

She Jooked round in search of shelter; but 
just as this point of the road there were no 
trées, and the hedges were cut too low to 
afford any sort of protection from the storm. 

Af a little distance, however. the chimnevs 
of a house standing slightly back from the 
road were visible above the spreading branches 
of two large cedars, which served as a screen. 
and completely hid the facade of the building 
from view. 

Edith glanced towards them doubtfully, but 
was Delped to a decision by a swift plashing 
of raindrops on her light cambric frock. 

“Come on, Monk: there is nothing for it 
but the ‘Cedars, and if the ghosts disturb us 








we shall have to take to our heels again,” sh, 
said; aud then she and the dog set off at 4 
quick run, entered the high iron gates whicl 
gba the approach, and which chanced ty 

e open, and finally came to a pause undes 
the flat boughs of the sombre spreading trees, 
whence a good view of the house could be 
obtained. 

It was not a pleasant-looking house by any 
manner of means. It had the air of having 
been unoccupied for many years, and decay 
had already set its seal upon it. It was built 
of grey stone, and had once perhaps been 
ett on enough, although, even in its best 
days, it could never have been cheerful ; now, 
however, the very grimness of desolation char- 
acterised it. Long en stains of damp 
reached from roof to window, mildewy growths 
clung close to the mouldering stones, the 
woodwork was rotten, the hanging iron bell 
red with rust ; but while the eye was cognisant 
of all these details, they made less impression 
on the senses than a certain all-pervading 
weirdness—an eerie ghostliness that fascinated 
even while it repelled, and involuntaruy sug- 
gested the words: 

O’er all there breathed a silence and 4 fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as Plain as whisper in the ear, 

** The house is haunted.” 

The impression was deepened by the solema, 
mournful cedars, with their dark, never 
changing green, and the plantation at the back 
and sides of the house. So many trees natur- 
ally generated damp, and the atmosphere was 
heavy and oppressive. 

kdith glanced half-timidly at the house 
almost as if she were fearful lest any uncanny 
sight should meet her gaze, while Monk gave 
utterance to a low growl, which plainly indi- 
cated his dissatisfaction. 

As she looked the young girl became aware 
of a face at one of the lower windows, and a 
little involuntary scream broke from her lips 
while she gathered up her skirts as if with the 
intention of braving the storm, rather thaa 
remain in her present shelter. 

Before she could earry this design into 
effect the door was opened and a young man 
ran hastily down the steps and stood bare- 
headed before-her. 

Even a hasty glance was sufficient to assure 
her that he was a gentleman, and, more than 
that, a singularly handsome one. His age 
seemed to be about eight-and-twenty, and he 
had a quantity of chestnut curls, which he 
wore rather long, and which gave him some- 
what the appearance of a poet or an artist. 

“TI am afraid my apparition at the window 
startled you,” he said, courteously, while 
Edith hesitated, even yet uncertain whether 
it would not be better to beat a hasty retreat. 
“You were probably not aware there was any- 
on¢ in the house?” 

As this was put in the form of a questzon, 
the young girl shook her head, and the gentle- 
man continued, 

“Will you not come inside and take shelter 
until the storm has passed away?” 

‘Oh, no, thank you,” hastily. “I am quite 
dry; the rain cannot penetrate through these 
branches ; and, besides, T think even now the 
shower is ceasing.” ; 

“T cannot say I agree with you,” he re- 
turned, glancing up at the sky. “I am afraid 
it will be some time before it will be fit tor 
you to venture forth. However, I can at least 
provide you with @ seat,” and, as he spoke, be 
pulled forward a folding, carpet-seated chat, 
which Edith after a momentary hesitation 
took. 

After that there was a pause, which both 
seemed to find a little awkward. ‘The young 
girl was the less embarrassed of the two, lor 
the simple reason that her curiosity wes 
aroused, and she was wondering who ber com 
panion could possibly be, and what his bus 
ness was at the old grey house with its ev! 
reputation. ; 

e, on his part, was A wg with the 
pretty picture she made, with her white cal 
bric dress and broad-brimmed ‘hat, tr 
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with a tangle of scarlet poppies and different 
kinds of grasses. : 

Her eyes were lowered, and the dark curling 
Jashes looked wonderfully lovely, shadowing 
the peach bloom of her rounded cheek. She 
night have sat to a painter as the incarnation 
of youth—a Hebe in the first freshness of her 

auty. 
rl ent Edith said, presently, and 
with a certain diffidence, “ you also were tak- 
ing shelter from the rain?’ 

“No. 1 came over from Marchester this 
morning for the purpose-of seeing what re- 
pairs were requisite, before entering the 
onse. 

. “Repairs!” she repeated, in astouishment. 
“But do you mean to say that the Cedars is 
really going to be repaired?” 

“Certainly. Why are you so surprised?” 

“Is someone coming to live here, then?” 
Edith asked, in undisguised curiosity, and 
without attempting to answer his question. 

“Yes. T am.” 

“You! . 

He smiled, and seemed a little amused at 
her naiveté. 

Certainly the Squire was right when he 
said that his daughter required a chaperone 
to advise her; for Edith was very far from 
being a conventional young lady, and often 
found herself saying and doing things that 
would have shocked Mrs. Grundy or a gover- 
ness. 

In the present case her interest was strongly 
excited, and she quite forgot that her com- 
panion was a complete stranger to her, whose 
name she did not even know. 

“How can you possibly make up your mind 
to live in such a dreary house?” ehe said, 
gazing up into his face as she spoke, and quite 
unconscious how pretty her uplifted blue eyes 
looked. “ Why, no one has been brave enough 
to inbabit it for years and years!” 

“Brave enough!” he repeated, knitting his 
brows together as if puzzled. Then a light 
seemed to break upon him, and he laughed. 
“Do you mean to say the house is supposed 
to be haunted?” 

“T would not say 
haunted.” 

“By what, or whom?” 

Edith looked a little uncomfortable, and 
began to be afraid she bad said a stupid thing, 
and that he was laughing at her. 

An angry red came in her cheeks, and she 
retorted, somewhat defiantly. 

“By the spirit of the woman who was mur- 
dered here en years ago.” 

“ Has no one lived in the house since then?” 

“No one. At first, I believe, tlie man who 
owns it made some efforts to let it, but they 
were all unsuccessful, and so, after a time, 
he gave it up as @ bad job, and simply let it 
fall into its present state of dilapidation.” 

The young man looked thoughtful. Her 
words seemed to arouse in his mind some train 
of reflection which she could not follow. 

“Then Y conclude that the people round 
about carefully avoid the place after dark?” 

“ After dark, and before it, too! Why, even 


‘supposed’; it is 


in broad daylight the cottagers won't come |" 


imide the gates!” 

“You were less timid,” he observed, and 
again he smiled, and Edith was struck by the 
difference that smile made in his expression. 

Despite his youth, there was on his face a 
certain melancholy, as if he were constantly 
brooding over some trouble; and the lines 
beneath his eyes were graven too deeply to be 
— the result of his eight-and-twenty 

ars, 

He looked like a man with a history, and 
that history a sad one. It was only when he 
smiled that the careworn expression disap- 
Pears d and his youth reasserted itself. 

If it had been eveni I would rather 
lave got wet to the skin than venture here,” 
Edith admitted, candidly. “As it was I had 
certain scruples that I might not have over- 
game if Monk had not been with me,” she 
sughed, archly, as she laid her small hand on 





the dog’s head; and the young man—who had 
already mado friends with Monk---was im- 
mediately seized with the desire to transfer 


‘the pretty picture they made to canvas. 


“He is certainly big enough to protect you, 
but I don’t know whether his strength would 
have availed against ghosts,” he said, slyly ; 


and then his eyes met Edith’s, and they were | 


both so struck with the drollery of the situa- 
tion that they broke into a hearty laugh, 
which had the effect of making them better 
acquainted than many friends who have known 
each other for years. “I need not tell you,” 
he added, “that I have no faith in the super- 
natural, and so the evil reputation of the 
Cedars had very little influence with me when 
I decided to take it.” 

“Then you had heard of it before I men- 
tioned it to you?” 

“Yes; the agent of whom I made inquiries 
frankly told.me the reason why the house had 
been rg ay so long. Doubtless, he thought 
that if he made any attempt to keep me in 


ignorance, other people would not imitate his | 


reticence, and therefore it was better to be 
candid. Fortunately, 1 have no terror of the 
spiritual world, and so I decided to come.” 

“But you are not going to live here 
alone?” 

The young man’s face changed ; a deep flush 
became visible under the tan of his skin, and 
his eyes drooped beneath the girl’s clear gaze 
with a certain uneasiness almost amounting to 
embarrassment. 

Edith fully thought that he would tell her 
he was going to bring his newly-married wife 
home, but instead of this he said— 

“No, I am not going to live alone. My 
mother, who is an invalid, will be with me.” 

Evidently he had no desire to pursue that 
vein of conversation, and in order to cover the 
pause that ensued, he stepped a little beyond 
the radius of the cedar branches, and looked 
up at the sky, thus reminding Edith that the 
rain had ceased and she was at liberty to 


bs 

e young girl took the hint, wished him 

good-bye” with a certain half dignified grace 

that sat very charmingly upon her, then she 

passed through the gates and out of sight. 
Her thoughts were very busy with the morn- 

ing’s incidents, which she was inclined to 


magnify into an adventure, and, naturally 
excugh, her interest deepened in the young 
man who was to be the master of the Cedars, 
and who seemed to her the embodiment of 
masculine grace and beauty. She wondered 
whether Sir Kenneth Hawtrey would prove at 
all like him! 


CHAPTER IT. 

Edith, being a thoroughly country-bred girl, 
was very fond of horses, and on her last birth- 
day her father had given her a pretty pair 
of ponies, which she had christened respectively 
Bubble and Squeak, 

Squeak was a gentle, meek-spirited creature, 


who never gave any trouble to her driver, | 


but Bubble was a pony of very different 
calibre, 

Bubble’s temper was uncertain, his be- 
heviour capricious ; moreover, he was greatly 
given to tossing his head, snorting super- 
ciliously, and coquetting with his own shadow 
after a fashion that would have been distract- 
ing to an ordinary Jehu. : 

Edith, however, was used to him and his 
little vagaries, and, as a matter of fact, rather 
enjoyed a tussle, knowing full well who was 
sure to conre off victorious. 
Bubble had thrown off his superfluous stock 
of energy, he would sober down into sensible 
behaviour, thus proving himself—as Edith put 
it—amenable to reason. 

On this particular afternoon he was ex- 
tremely amenable, and after a very little 
prancing and snorting jogged quietly along, 
thus giving his mistress leisure to think of the 
new. companion she was going to meet. 

So oceupied was she in her musings that she 
did not notice how slowly she was driving, 


Besides, when | 





and presently was somewhat dismayed to hear 
the shrill whistle of the engine as it left the 
station, from which she was still a quarter of 
a mile distant. 

She whipped the ponies up pretty smartly, 
and was soon on the platform looking eagerly 
up and down in search of Miss Grant. 

The only person in sight was a girl very 
little older than Edith herself—a tall, slender 
creature, dressed in a neat, tailor-made gow. 
of light grey, and wearing a travelling hat to 
match. 

She was standing beside a rose-bush, a 
whose roots patches of mignonette were grow- 
inz, and she picked up a spray of the latter 
flower, aud was now drawing it softly across 
her lips. 

Surely that conld not be the expected com- 
panion! And yet there was no one else 
visible, and a large black trunk stood near her, 
thus testifying that Crowthorne was her desti- 
nation. 

While Edith was hesitating the young lady 
came forward, throwing up her veil, and dis- 
closing a face that was certainly one of the 
most beautiful Edith had ever seen. 

The first thing that struck her was its in- 
tense pallor, evidently not the result of ill- 
health, for it was of a warm, creamy hue, as 
IKcvely in its way as the most brilliant carna- 
tions. 'The eyes were long, dark, and lustrous, 
and the level brows and long, straight lashes 
gave an Egyptian cast to the features, rendered 
all the more striking by the vivid scarlet of 
the mobile lips. 

“You are Miss Charlton?” she said, in- 
terrogatively, and there was something peculiar 
in her voice, a certain vibration, hinting at 
deep feelings, and equally strong self repres- 
sion. Then, as Edith made a movement of 
assent, she went on, quietly, “I am Rosalind 
Grant.” 

Edith was taken at a complete disadvan- 
tage. Her mental picture of the chaperone 
her father bad provided for her had been that 
of a stern, dark-browed woman of vinegary 
aspect, and middle age. The reality was 59 
different that, for a moment, she could hardly 
recover herself sufficiently to speak. 

“J beg your pardon,” she said, at last, with 
her pretty, winning smile. “I had no idea you 
would prove so——" 

* “So what?” as she paused. ° 

“So young.” Edith replied, candidly; and 
Miss Grant flushed, apparently annoyed at 
the remark. 

“T am not so very young,” she rejoined, 
somewhat coldly. “I am twenty-three—con- 
siderably older than yourself, I take it—-and I 
have had experience beyond my years.” 

Edith, feeling somewhat abashed, led the 
way to the pony-carriage, and Miss Grant 
followed, looking like some Eastern Empress 
clothed in English garments, and inspiring a 
sentiment of awe, mixed with admiration, in 
the breasts of the station-master and porters, 
who were bowing pbsequiously to Squire 
Charlton’s young daughter. 

Rosalind seemed quite unaware of their 
scrutiny, and took ber seat by Edith’s side 
without speaking. During the first part of 
the drive she remained silent, her large dark 
eyes wandering from the luxuriant hedgerows 
to the meadows beyond, where the cattle were 
browsing; and from thence to the distant 
hills, whose summits were veiled in a light 
mist of silvery blue. 

Presently the carriage passed some large, 
and very handsome iron gates, guarding 
lodge quite overgrown with creeping plants 
of various kinds, and giving access to aan 
like lands, in the midst of which stood a large 
house of Ellizabethan architecture and im- 
posing appearance. It was 50 old and 80 
pretty that a little cry of admiration escaped 
the new companion's lips, and turning to 
Edith, she said— 

“What a lovely place! 
charming picture.” 


It would make a 
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“Tt has inspired several charming pictures, 
for artists are constantly asking permission to 
paint it,” rejoined the younger girl, with a 
certain amount of pride. “It is called Kings 
Royal, because so many kings and queens 
have slept under its roof; and it belongs to 
Sir Kenneth Hawtvey.” 

Miss Grant had been pale before, but she 
became still paler as Edith spoke, and the 
latter was absolutely startled at the look that 
came in her eyes. The expression of her face 
altered completely, no~longer calm and re- 


seful, the statuesque features quivered with | 


intense feeling, the small hands clenched them- 
selves together, the sombre eyes blazed into 
fiercest resentment. ‘The transformation was 
so great that it almost seemed as if a mask 
had been torn away, thus revealing an identity 
that had hitherto Sou unsuspected. 

Edith was so surprised that her hold on the 
reins slackened, and they fell from her hands. 
As ill-luck would have it, it was just as this 
moment that one of those traction engines 
which are the terror of country roads sud- 
denly came in sight, and by the noise it made 
so frightened the two ponies that they started 
off at a mad gallop down the hill, their sudden 
action jerking the reins clean out of the car- 
riage, which oscillated violently as it was 
dragged along by the terrified animals. 

“Bit still!” exclaimed Miss Grant, in an 
authoritative voice, when Edith, totally un- 
nerved by fright, made an effort to spring to 
the ground, and to enforce her words the new 
companion threw her arm round the other 
girl's waist and held her so firmily that. Edith 
was virtually powerless. “You cannot pos- 
sibly come to such harm by remaining quiet 
as you would if you jumped out.” 

She herself sat perfectly still and looked 
perfectly calm, although she was quite alive 
to the danger of the situation. If Edith could 
have retained the reins all might have been 
well; but, alas! they were dragging in the 
dusty highway, and the ponies, at each step, 
seemed to grow more and more frightened as 
they felt themselves freer from all control. 

* They will stop of their own will presently,” 
added Miss Grant; but Edith’s white lips 
formed a negative, for she knew what her 
companion did not—namely, that the road 
they were traversing ended abruptly in some 
old — about a quarter of a mile farther 
on than the turning that led to Crowthorne 
village, and if, as seemed most likely, the 
ponies passed the turning and continued their 
mad career, only a miracle could save them 
from going over the edge of the declivity. 

Edith’s fears were justified. The animals 
were too frantic to remember the familiar 
road, and instead of swerving to the right in 
the direction of home, they kept straight on 
towards the quarries. 

“T tell you we must jump out—there is no 
alternative!” the young girl cried, striving 
with all her might to free herself from Rosa- 
lind’s clasp, and then in a few words she 
told Miss Grant of the peril that was so close 
upon them, and the companion found herself 
confronted by a new danger infinitely greater 
than the old one. 

Before she had time to say anything, Edith 
become aware of a man standing in the ve 
middie of the road, some eight or nine yards 
farther on, and the next thing of which she 
was conscious was that the carriage gave a 
tremendous lurch, the ponies. reared on their 
hind legs, and after a brief struggle remained 
quiescent, trembling in every limb, snorting 
wildly, covered with flakes of foam, but— 
conquered ! 

“You had better get out, Miss Charlton,” 
said the voice of the new tenant of the Cedars, 
and Edith needed no second invitation, for 
almost before the words had passed his lips 
she was by his side, half-laughing, half-crying 
with excitement. “You are not hurt?” he 
added, anxiously. 

She shook her head, and even then it strack 
her to wonder how. he had found out her 
name. 





“T am not hurt, thanks to you,” she said, 
but if you had not appeared when you did——” 

She did. not complete her sentence, but 
shuddered as she glanced towards the quarries 
which were not more than a dozen yards 
away. 

“J am more than glad Providence led me 
this way,” he answered, fervently, but as he 
spoke he winced, and the gir] noticed that he 
was holding the ponies in with his left hand, 
while his right humg limply at his side. 

“But you are hurt!” she exclaimed, quickly, 
coming a little nearer. “Your wrist is 
broken |” 

“Not broken, only sprained,” he returned. 
“The ponies pulled rather, hard; they were 
mad with fright, poor creatures!” 

Edith’s blue eyes filled with tears of sym- 

athy, and in an instant she had torn her 

Randkerchief into three strips, and, without 
waiting for permission, — to bind the 
impromptu bandage round the injured wrist, 
he watching her the while with an intentness 
that gave him no leisure for remembering that 
the carriage had a second occupant, after 
whose welfare he had, as yet, made no in- 
quiries. 

Rosalind Grant still retained her old p'ace. 
and seemed utterly unmoved by the danger 
which she had so narrowly escaped, but as 
she looked at the yo couple in front of her 
her expression changed as it had done at the 
mention of Sir Kenneth Hawtrey’s name; a 
curious gleam came in her eyes, and her lips 
curved into a smile which would have roused 
the curiosity of an onlooker, had he observed 
it, for it was an énigmatical smile, unfathem- 
able as the deep dark glances of her sphinx- 
like eyes. 





CHAPTER NI. 

The Squire’s surprise, when he saw how 
young Miss Grant was, equalled that of his 
daughter, and he shook his head rather du- 
biously as to her suitability for her position 
Still, she was there, and he had engaged her 
for three months, so, there was nothing to be 
done but to make the best of the affair, and 
if, when the three months were up, he was not 
satisfied with the way in which she discharged 
her duties, why, she must go, and he musb 
seek for someone else. 

But, as a matter of fact, no prim old 
spinster of fifty-five sould have been more 
sedate than the beautiful stranger; and it 
would have been impossible to find fault 
with the quiet and matter-of-fact way in which 
she fell into her position. 

At Edith’s desire, the housekeeping keys 
were handed over to her, and she virtually 
assumed the reins of management, although 
she was most careful never to lay claim to any 
sort of authority in the household. 

_The Squire was not quife certain whether 
hé liked her. Perfectly frank and candid 
himself, he expected similar unreserve from 
other people, and there was no denying that 
Miss Grant was reticent concerning her pagt 
life. Moreover, in spite of her quiet manner, 
no one could possibly have said she was lack- 
ing in spirit or force of character, and the 
Squire had an uncomfortable idea that her 
cold demeanour was only a mask to, the real 
self, which, for seme reason or other, she was 
anxious to disguise. 

Altogether she was a mystery to him, and, 
on principle, he hated mysteries. Not so Edith, 
who had conceived an instant liking for her 
companion, and who was inclined to weave a 
romantic history round the self-contained 
young woman with the wonderful dark eyes 
and melancholy expression, whom Fate had 
brought down to this world-forsaken village of 
Crowthorne. 

As the days went by this liking increased, 
and at the end of a fortnight Edith wondered 
how she could possibly get on without Miss 
Grant, and openly confessed to the Squire her 
gratitude for his having provided her with 
such a chaperon. 

“ Chaperon ! 
father, irritably. 


Nonsense!” exclaimed her 
“She’s nothing but a girl 








herself ; and I can’t quite forgive her for cop. 
cealing her age when she wrote to me abou; 
coming!” 

“ But did she conceal it, daddy, dear : or aye 
you letting fancy rm away with you!” 

“ Nothing of the ‘sort, Miss Impudence! 1 
is true she did not tell me how old she was iy 
so many words, but she certainly led mo ty 
understand that she was over thirty, otherwise 
I should not have engaged her.” 

This conversation took place in the Squire's 
“study,” as it was called, though any room 
more unlike a study it would have been im. 
possible to find 

Juns, whips, rods and fishing tackle adorned? 
the walls, while art was represented by two or 
three prints of winners.of the Liverpoo! Cup, 
and literature by odd numbers of the Ficii, 
which littered the table. 

The Squire sat in his arm chair in front of 
the writng-table, and Edith leant against the 
woodwork of a French window which opened 
on the garden. Her eyes wero fixed half. 
dreamily on some distant chimneys, from 
which the blue smoke was curling lazily up- 
wards. 

“I wonder how he likes the place?” she 
murmured, unconsciously speaking aloud, and 
the Squire, whose ears were very sharp, caught 
the’ words, and inimediately asked what “he 
she was referring to. 

‘Edith blushed a bright red over neck and 
face, and laughed a little confusedly. 

“Mr. Stuart, the new tenant of the Cedars.” 

“The young fellow who stopped your ponies 
do you mean? I must go and call on bim, I 
suppose. * By-the-way, you had better come, 
too, as he bas an aunt or some female relative 
living with him. We will go this afternoon, if 
you have no other engagement.” 

Edith had no other engagement, but even if 
she had it would have gone to the wall, for ever 
since her last meeting with the young man 
she had been looking forward toe seeing him 
again; only timidity, or some other feeling 
had prevented her from hinting this to. her 
father. 

It was about four o’clock when they pre- 
sented themselves at the Cedars, which, iv 
spite of the-sundry repairs that had been 
effected, looked as dark and dismal as ever. 

The Squire shivered as he glanced up at the 

green stains on the walls, and then cast 8 
comprehensive look round the embosoming 
trees. 
“Nasty, damp, tnhealthy place!” he mut- 
tered. ‘I can’t imagine how any wan can 
make up his mind to live here, much less 
bring a woman with him!” 

The servant who, after considerable delay, 
answered their knock, was a sour-faced woman 
of middle age, and it took her some time to 
unbar and unbolt the door, which was fastened 
up as securely as if to resist the onslaught of 
an army of burglars. : 

“Mrs. Stuart is not at home,” she said, 
without giving the guests time to speak. “ And 
she told me to say, if anyone called, that she 
did not receive visitors.” 

The Squire drew himself wp with some 
hauteur. He was not accustomed to such a 
greeting as this, and his pride took fire. 

“Won't you leave cards, daddy?” whispered 
Edith, as he was turning away. She herself 
was bitterly disappointed at the result of the 
visit, to which had been looking forward 
with shy pleasure, but she did not wish to give 
up all hepes of continuing her acquaintance 
with the man who had so bravely come to her 
rescue a fortnight ago. : 

Before the Squire had time to reply, @ quick 
step was audible on the gravelled path, and 
young Stuart himself stood before them, 
raising his hat in salutation to the young gi", 
and glancing rather aneasily at her ! ther, 
whom he had not yet seen—for the Squire had 
contented himself with writing a note © 
thanks to the young man for the services he 
had rendered the two ladies. ; 

“Pray conte’ in,” he said, when the neces. 
sary introductions were effected. “I am afrs 
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anaes ‘ j 
my mother is engaged; but I can at least offer He hesitated, coloured, then without a word| “I ought not to have brought you here!” 
you some tea after your drive.” drew back the cloth, thus exposing the picture | exclaimed Claud, remorsefully. “You are 


“tt is probable that the Squire would have 
declined the invitation, but his daughter did 
not leave him the initiative ; for, ney sagen 
the sour looks of the servant, who was stil 
standing at the door, she entered the hall, and 
her father had no alternative but to follow 


oe Your mother is out, Mr. Claud,” observed 
the servant, meaningly, as she closed the door, 
end the young man nodded @ quick assent, 
and then led the way through the hall into the 
drawing-room, followed by his guests, both of 
whom were surprised by the luxuriousness of 
the furniture and appointments. , 

Dreary as the Cedars might be outside, in- 
side it was the foun of comfort and good 
taste. The walls were hung with expensive 
fabrics, the floors covered with gorgeous 
Eastern rugs, curtains of heavy plush draped 
the door, and great palms in Oriental pots, and 
vases full of exotics stood about on tables and 
stands. 

Pictures, statuettes, knick-knacks of every 
description were there in abundance, and it 
was clear that whatever he might be, Mr. 
Claud Stuart was at least a very wealthy man. 


The Squire was puzzled; for the only reason |. 


which would seem to justify anyone in taking 
the Cedars, was the fact that the rent was very 
low; but it was impossible such a considera- 
tion which would have influenced its present 
tenant, for money was evidently not an object 
with him. 

“How do you like your new abode?” “he 
asked, and Stuart seemed slightly embarrassed 
by the quest’cn. 

“Welleenough, now that it is water tight.” 

“And your neighbours?” 

“TI know nothing of them,” hastily. Then, 
as if in apology, he added, “ My mother is an 
invalid, and therefore unable to entertain 
company. We cannot very well accept hospi- 
tality without returning it.” 

“But it will be very dull for you,’ observed 
the Squire, bluntly. ‘Do you hunt?” 

“ Ni Tas 


“Shoot?” 

“Not much.” 

“Fish?” 

“I never landed anything in my life,” 
an:wered Stuart, beginning to laugh. “I am 
an artist, and all my spare time is taken up 
in painting.” 

“Then you have a studio here, IT suppose?” 
said Edith, who had hitherto been a silent 
listener to. the conversation. 

He turned to her ai once. 

“Yes; are you interested in art?” 

“Very much. Might I”—she preferred the 
request rather timidly—‘“ see some of your 
pictures? ” 

“T shall be delighted to show them to you,” 
he returned ; and just then tea was brought in 
by a dark-haired, dark-eyed man who looked 
like a foreigner, but who was, in effect, Stuart's 
own. valet. 

. “Miss Charlton, will you be good enough to 
pour the tea out?” the host asked. And Edith 
smilingly took her place in front of the pretty 
low table, and drew her long tan gloves from 
her slim fingers, while the Squire found himself 
much interested in a book of sporting prints 
with which Stuart had provided him. 

So interested indeed was he, that he de- 

ined accompanying his daughter ypstairs 
when she went, to see the studio, which was 
situated in the west wing of the house, and 
neh long, low room, with a window looking 

Juke the other apartments, it was richly fur- 
Wshed with Eastern carpets and tissues, and 
deep luxurious armehairs. On an easel stood 
* half-tinished picture, partly covered with a 
cloth. and towards this Edith went. Stuart, 

Owever, was before her, and hastily drew 
down the cloth, so as to completely conceal 
the sketch, 


ge Uh!” exclaimed the girl, with innocent 


ppeiutment, “may I not see it? 





of a young girl, dressed in white, standing 


with her one band shading her eyes, while the | 


other rested on the head of «a huge St. Ber 
nard dog. The girl’s eyes were blue, and full 
of childish sweetness, her hair was golden and 
lay on her shoulders in masses of sun-kissed 
waves and curls. There was in her whole ap- 
pearance the indefinuble charm of extreme 
youth and extreme innocence. 

Edith looked at it for a moment in puzzled 
wonderment, then glanced up and met 
artist’s gaze. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, in a startled voice, 
“the dog is just like Monk, and-—” 

“The girl is yourself,” he said, completing 
her sentence. “Yes; I have painted you both 
from memory. Do you think I have suc 
ceeded?” 

“It is a beautiful picture,” Edith answered, 
in a hushed tone. “But, surely, I never 
looked as pretty as that!” 

“A thousand times prettier!” was on his 
fips, but he restrained himself from saying it 
by a great effort, and Edith continued to look 
at the picture with a naive admiration that 
was totally destitute of vanity, and which he 
thought infinitely charming. 

Afterwards he showed her some other 
sketches, and the time slipped away very 
rapidly during their ¢éte-d-téte, As Claud put 
the last canvas away he turned to Edith with 
a mischievous smile,— 

“Do you remember telling me the first 
time we met that you were superstitious, and 
looked upon the Cedars as a haunted house?” 

Her face grew suddenly grave. 

“Yes. I have believed it ever since I was a 
child.” ; 

“ And you believe if still?” 

She hesitated slightly; then coloured, as she 
saw the amusénient in his glance. 

“T don’t know—I am not quite sure. People 
say there is a room in the house where the 
blood of the murdered lady still stains the 
floor, and that no amount of cleaning will take 
the mark away.” 

“Nonsense! {[t is a natural mark in the 
boards themselves ; nothing else, I assure you. 
If you like I will show it to you, and then you 
will be able to judge for yourself.” 

She drew back, and @ negative trembled on 
her lips, ‘but remained unspoken. 

“You are afraid!” he exclaimed. “You 
need not be,” he added, in a lower, almost 
tender tone. ‘‘ Nothing shall hurt. you while 
I am with you,” : ‘ 

Truth to tell, Edifh was ashamed of her 
timidity, and, summoning up all her resolu- 
tion, Sedaned she was ready to go into the 
haunted chamber, but to do this cost her an 
effort; for, foolish as her superstition may 
seem, it must be remembered that it had been 
instilled into her in eariiest infancy, and it is 
difficult to get rid of a fancy, however absurd 
it may be, that has grown. with your growth, 
and strengthened with your strength. 

Without saying anything Stuart led the way 
from the studio, across the passage into another 
and ae shaped room, which, from its 
appearance, had evidently long been unused. 

Dust lay thickly on the quaint old-fashioned 
furniture and worm-eaten tapestry, and ob- 
secured the surfaces of the oddly-shaped mirrors 
that were hung on the wails. 

An indescribable odour of damp and mould 
filled the air, and long festoons of spider webs 
hung pendant from the ceiling. 

Edith shivered slightly as she entered, and 
Claud took her gently by the arm as if to re- 
assure her. 

“Look!” he said, pointing to the floor. 
“There is the stain of which you have heard 
so much: If you examine it closely you will 
see that it could not have been produced by 


the 


‘artificial means.” 


Whether this was so or not Edith could not 
tell, but certainly that dull, dark red mark had 


a peculiarly ominous appearance, and she drew 


from it with repulsion. 


| 





' 





quite white and frightened.” 


‘IT am sure I am not!” Edith returned, 


| striving to infuse courage into her tones; but 


he, half smiling, led her to one of the mirrors, 
and told her to look at her own reflection—a 
command which she obeyed. 

The mirror was an oval one, in a tarnished 
gilt frame; its silvered face was blurred and 
dim; nevertheless, it still possessed the 
quality of reflection, and it gave back to Edith 
her own pale features and the smiling eyes of 
Claud looking over her shoulder. 

Suddenly a third face appeared in the 
mirror, between the other two—the face of a 
wonderfully beautiful woman with wild, dark 
eyes, and feathery masses of light hair scat- 
tered in a golden cloud about her tliroat 

At the same moment a loud, shrill shriek 
woke the echoes of the dusty old room, ‘and 
Edith, in a frenzy of terror, threw herself 
into Stuart’s arms and looked round, wildly 
apprehensive of the sight that might meet 
her gaze. 

Her fears were groundless—the apparition 
had disappeared, and she and Stuart were 
alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Without a word Claud lifted the girl’s lithe 
young figure, and carried her bodily into the 
studio, where he made her drink a glass of 
water and watched her anxiously until a faint, 
wild-rose tint drifted slowly into her cheeks, 
and assured him that she was recovering from. 
her fear. 

“What frightened you?” he asked, as he 
knelt at her feet, while she remained in the 
big armchair to which he had borne her. 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“That face—that dreadful face! 
you saw it?” 

“T saw no face but yours,” he answered, 
although, as he spoke, his eyes grew shadowed 
by an indefinable fear, and he looked appre- 
hensively round as if to make sure they were 
alone. 

“Was it only that which startled you?” 

“Phat, and the screams that followed. You 
must have heard it--it is impossible I could 
have been the victim of a delusion!” 

“T heard the scream,” he admitted, slowly ; 
“but it did not alarm. me to any great extent, 
because it is capable of a perfectly natural 
explanation. ‘There is a nest of owls in the 
chimney of that room, and I often hear them 
making the most eerie noises. Doubtless one 
was disturbed by our entrance, and the result 
was the shriek that so frightened you.” 

Edith shook her head, and rose from her 
chair. What he said might be true; but she 
could not bring herself to believe it, and she 
felt in no mood to argue the matter. Her own 
desire now was to get out of this horrible 
house. \ 

“(Let us go downstairs again,” she said, with 
trembling haste; “we will talk of this matter 
another time. I am too unhinged to do so 
now.” 

He rose at once and opened the door for 
her to pass through; but as she went out he 
laid a detaining hand on her shoulder. 4 
“Miss Charlton, may I ask a great, favour 

ou?” ‘ 
“Certainly,” she answered, ‘a little sur- 
prised at his tone, which was strangely eager. 

“Tt is, then, that you will not mention to 
anyone what has taken place this afternoon— 
not even to your father. I feel I am taking 
advantage of you in asking this, but—cir- 
cumstances are too strong for me, and force 
me to it against Iny will. May I depend on 
your silence?” ‘ : : 

She gave the required promise without hesi- 
tation, and it was not till afterwards—when 
she and the Squire were driving homewards— 
that it struck her as strange Claud should 
have exacted it. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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ROYAL’S PROMISE 
(Concluded from page 467.) 
both, for 1 fear my wife is, indeed, dead, and 
ou are deceived by some fancied resem- 
lance.” 

“J was never mistaken in a face yet. Be- 
sides, she turned as white as death when she 
caught sight of me.” 

“Was she alone?” 

“She was standing at the door of a shop, 
evidently waiting till her friends had finished 
their purchases. I will swear to her identity 
anywhere.” 

“But who is she with? I feared, poor girl, 
she was in great distress, even when I last 
beard of her.” 

“She wore furs fit for a duchess. I suppose 
there is a visiting list or something of the sort 
to be had?” 

Sir Royal shook his head. 

“Everyone calls on everyone. She must 
have come within. the last three days, or I 
should have met her. I have seen no strangers 
since poor Ralph came.” 

“Are there many English here?” 

“A fair number. That girl who went with 
your cousin to Marton Hall is here as com- 
panion to the young lady.” 

“Phyllis Ward! I meant to go down to 
her father’s village and see her, for she dis- 
appeared suddenly from St. Hilda’s.” 

“She is very happy here.’ 

A suspicion of truth came to Edwin. 

“What are the people like she is with? 

“General Brereton you must have met. 
His niece, or, rather, adopted daughter, is the 
loveliest woman I ever saw!’ 

“ Has she golden brown hair, dark, velvety 
brown eyes, a very fair complexion, and a 
generally fragile appearance?” 

“Yes; you have described her to the life!” 

“Ob! then I have met her, too. Are you on 
visiting terms with the General’s party?” 

“T am very friendly with them.” 

“And you admire Miss ——” 

“Everyone must admire Miss Weston.” 

“I think it is a good thing Lady Charteris 
has appeared upon the scene,” said Edwin, 
gravely, “for I gather your admiration for 
Miss Weston is of no ordinary kind.” 

Sir Royal shook his he ad. 

“T love her as I think a man loves but once 
in life, but even if I had seen my wife’s grave 
I could never have asked Gladys to merry 
me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Think of her youth and innocence, and 
the dark secrets of my life. Remember what 
my brother was! Think of the terrible accusa- 
tions brought against myself, and how I un- 
consciously wrecked your cousin’s life!” 

“T should like to go and call on the General. 
Will you come with me, or after to-day’s sad 
ceremony is it unkind to ask you?” 

“I will come gladly,” said Sir Royal. 
“While I can keep my secret.” with a sad 
smile, ‘I-do Miss Weston no wrong by visit- 
ing her.” i 

The two gentlemen were shown into the 
salon, the German waiter announcing Sir 
Royal, but ignoring Edwin, who did not give 
bis name 


It was a long, rambling room, opening at 
one end on toa Dalcansy: ‘he General was out, 
but the two girls sat reading. Both rose to 
welcome Sir Royal, but both started on recog- 
nising his companion. 
Lord Delamere was very quick. Before 
they had recovered from their surprise, he took 
Nell’s little hand in his, and said to Royal 
Charteris :— 5 
“I told you awhile ago I was never mis- 
taken in faces. I fear you cannot say as much. 
This —., lady whom I fancy you have known 
as Miss Weston is my first cousin, Helena 


Gladys, and also your wife, Lady Charteris! ” 
He waited for nothing more, but turned to 
Phyliis. 
“Miss Ward,” he said, gravely, “you used 
to have a taste for astronomy ; won’t you take 





me on to the baleony and let me see if the 
stars are as interesting at Madchendorf as we 
used to find them in Highshire? “ 

But they did not study astronomy that 
evening, neither did they bestow much interest 
or thought upon the two they had left in the 
salon 


Edwin looked at Phyllis seriously, and 
asked :— 


“ Why did you run away from S&t. 
Hilda's?” 

“They said I was too worldly.” 

“What a terrible disaster—and are you?” 

“J suppose so. I don’t think I want to go 
back.” 

“And where will you go when Nell makes 
up her quarrel with her husband?” 

“They never quarrelled.” 

“Well, where will you when he takes 
her home in triumph to The Fiall? 

“ Back to the Parsonage, I suppose,” with 
a tremor in her voice, “ until I find someone 
else who wants a congé amore.” 

“T can tell you of someone now. Phyllis, 
will you be my companion, and my wife? I 
would have asked you months before, on 
until I got a post through the Government 
was pretty well too poor to keep myself, much 
less a second self.” 

oo Buat——” 

“T am not perticularly well off now. You'll 
have to be Lady Delamere of nowhere, and 
the very poorest peeress in England; but I 
don’t think you'll mind that, little girl; and 

ll take care of you and never let you feel the 
‘discipline of marriage’ the Sisters used to 
threaten you with.” 

“ But do you really like me?” 

“Something more than like. Do you know, 
Phyllis, you have iaade a fresh man of me? 
I was not much better than a vengeance-hunt- 
ing madman till I met you.” 

She shivered. 


“Ah! sweetheart!” said Lord Delamere, 





ee 


sadly, “for two years I neglected my du-y— 
every human instinct, and ‘like SOME savage 
animal pursued my prey. I was unworthy «/ 
a wife’s love then. Phyllis, I am unworthy 
still, only I love you, dear; and with you by 
my side I don’t think I shall relapse into 4 
machine again.” 

But Phyllis was eager in his defenc: 

“TI was cruelly hard on you. He was yon, 
only brother.” aL: 

“Ay, but what good could vengeance d 
him in his grave? Do you know, John Dai 
oer death, the fearful charge again: 
Sir Royal, and the awful misery which mioht 
have come out of Nell’s marriage, one and 4) 
are the fault of insatiable revenge?” 

Phyllis was eying softly. 

“But you cried from love.” 

“Selfish love ; a very different feeling from 
the affection which was shown by the poor 
little waif whose evidence brought abow Sx 
Royal’s acquittal.” 

“The child who brought the watch.” 

“Yes; it seems John D ple once saved 
her life, and she and ‘Gentleman Jack’ had 
been sworn friends ever since. She never 
went back to London after the murder; she 
lingered about at Marton doing errands for 
the neighbours, and picking up a living some- 
how. One morning last December—one cold 
winter’s morning—they found Posy lying a 
ber friend’s grave, quite dead.” 

Phyllis sobbed afresh. 

“You must not, my sweetheart!” urgel 
Lord Delamere, in a brighter tone; “or I 
shall fancy you are regretting your promise.” 

“ But I haven't promised anything? 

“Only to be my wife.” 

“Lord Delamere?” suggested Phyllis, de- 
murely, a few minutes after; “don’t you 
think Nell and Sir Royal must be wondering 
very much what has become of us?” 

“I don’t believe they have remembered our 
existence,” retorted her lover; “but you wil 
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ske cold if you stay here in the night air any 
mae 1 don’t mind allaying their anxiety 
by taking you back to them.” 

"« Noell,” said Phyllis, wickedly, as she crept 
up to Nell’s side; “ would ou kindly tell us 
chat to call you. Shall it be Nell Fortescue, 
or Miss Weston, or Lady Charteris? 

Nell looked at her husband. 

“J don't mind which,” he said, fondly, “ 0 
that she re peer to she has another title, and 
t she is my ‘ wife.’ ” 
tet ean y right?” inquired Phyllis, 
“when I told you t you and [ could never 

be invited to Nell’s wedding?’ 

“Phyllis shall ask you to ours by way of 
compensation,” said Lord Delamere, gaily. 
“Nell, you have not had much cause to be 
fond of your cousins, but I know you will be 
grateful to me for the one I am giving you 


ag the General, when all the explanations 
and confidences had been gone through again 
ior his special benefit—being a benevolent old 
gentieman—he was delighted at his gitl’s 
happiness, and did not bewail his own ap- 


owhing loneliness. : 

“I shall have to adopt Fred’s baby,” he 
sid, gravely. “She can’t find e husband yet 
awhile. Lord Delamere, I congratulate you 
heartily. You must be marrieg from my house 
at home?” f 
se'T'd rather be married here,” said Edwin, 
ungratefully. “ Phyllis is of age, and none of 
her relations have been very nice to her. If you 
will give her away, sir, the English chaplain 
shall perform the ceremony, and she shall re- 
turn to England as Lady Delamere.” 

“We can be married the same day,” sug- 
gested Royal. “No, that’s not what I mean. 
i was going to say we could begin our honey- 
moon the same day.” 

And they did. The very afternoon that Lord 
snd Lady Delamere started for Berlin Sir 
Royal and his wife set out for Marton Hall ; 
and there the bride, who had once entered her 
husband's house a lonely stranger, crushed with 
a heavy sorrow, was brought home by him with 
every sign of the truth she now knew so well 
that he loved her as his own life. No matter if 
reople did“ hint ill-naturedly sometimes the 
first months of Sir Royal’s marriage had been 
a failure, no one could possibly look at him and 
his wife together without confessing they were 
devoted to each other. 

Mrs. Ward and. her younger daughters were 
almost electrified when they received the wed- 
ding-cards and piece of cake Lord Delamere 
directed to them. 

“You know,” wrote the happy young wife, 
“you all wanted me to settle, and have 
obeyed you, though not quite perhaps as you 
intende Edwin says we are terribly poor 
for a peer and peeress, but we are richer than 
i ever dreamed of, and if he hadn’t a a 

e should ‘be happy. I shali be thankful a 
my days I went to St. Hilda’s, or I might 
never have met my husband.” 

Her gratitude took the form of a huge wed- 
> a for the express benefit of the indus- 
Trials, 

Sister Joan acknowledged it on a post-card ; 
bat the intended recipients never tasted it, it 
‘Was far too worldly an indulgence. Instead, it 
was disposed of cheap to a confectioner at 
Blakesleigh, who retailed wedding-cake by 
the pound ; and with the proceeds Sister Joan 
purchased twelve yards of gingham for pina- 
fores. The industrials wore the pinafores, and 
So in @ sense derived benefit from Lady Dela- 
here's liberality, but it is my belief they would 
have preferred the cake. 
bh St. Hilda’s flourishes, Four new Gisters 
have joined the community, and one of them 
‘s Mrs. Delamere’s eldest daughter. There 
are several new workers also, but to my mind 
Ph, one of them have the winning ways of 
+ eam Ward, and not one of them the sweet 
i snd patience of the lonely child who 
Chow. Lady Qharteris of Marton. Lady 

arteris pays visits to St. Hilda’s sometimes. 
© 1s, indeed, one of the most generous sub- 





scribers to the community; but Sir Royal has 
never been admitted to another interview with 
the Superior. He used at first to call with his 
wife, but then an excuse was always made 
for Sister _Ida. Then, remembering that inter- 
view with her father long ago, Sir Royal under- 
stands that in spite of the vows she has taken, 
in spite of the garb she wears, in spite of her 
having advocated his marriage, it may be that 
the stately Sister Ida does not care to look 
upon his wedded happiness. Certainly, sinc: 
their happy home-coming the April after their 
wedding, he and Nell have never stood together 
in the presence of the Superior. He never speaks 
of this idea, never even to Nell ; but one sum- 
mer’s day, more than a year after that meeting 
at Madchendorf, the Superior paid a visit to 
the Hall, her first and last. It was when Nell 
held her first-born in her arms—a boy, with 
his father’s eyes!” 

Sisted Ida had come to congratulate the new- 
made mother. She took the baby in her arms, 
but she did ndt praise its beauty. She kept 
him some minutes pressed close to her heart; 
then she laid him down—and Nell saw the 
tears in her eyes. From that moment Lady 
Charteris understood fully the Superior’s secret. 

Mrs. Delamere ‘did not long survive her 
son’s marriage. Her death gave a small for- 
tune to each of her children. Marion joined 
St. Hilda’s. Her sisters married, so that 
Phyllis had not to welcome any third party to 
her happy home. For five years Lord and Lady 
Delamere lived in a happy téte-d-téte. Then 
there came to them a little daughter, whom 
the father, with his wife’s full consent, declared 
must be christened “ Posy!” 

Posy, at present, is an only child. She is 
supposed already to reign with sovereign sway 
over the heart of Nell’s eldest boy—-a curly- 
headed urchir, quite four years her senior. 
Already the two mothers plan a marriage be 
tween their children ; indeed, it seems to Nell 
and to Sir Royal a kind of poetic justice that 





Lord Delatmere’s little girl should one day 
possess the estate of which his grandfather de- 
prived him. And as Brereton must be the 
master of the Court some day Posy can only 
possess it as his wife. 

The General lives, still hale and hearty. He 
spoils all the children of his young friends, 
Posy most of all. 

As to Nell, her lonely childhood, her sad 
youth are forgotten. Now in her great happi- 
ness she knows her husband loves her better 
than aught beside, and that not even the pro- 
mise to his father, which brought such terrible 
anxiety, caused him more sorrow than the 
harsh judgment of herself, which sent her 
forth a fugitive from his home, which even 
now he speaks of sometimes as “His Great 
Mistake.” 

[THE END.] 





THE BLESSINGS 
The loving word, low spoken, 
Of home the tender song ; 
The hand clasp firm in token 
Of friendship true and strong ; 
These things of simple blessing, 
If they be drawn away, 
What is there worth possessing 
In all our little day? 





For love, can gold supply it? 
Or home, can thrones create? 
Or friendship, can we buy it 
With pomp and power and state? 
O things worth having only, 
If that ye are denied, 
How sad that soul and lonely 
Which wins all else beside! 


Wuew a girl has a handsome new solitaire 
diamond engagement ring the thought involun- 
tarily comes to her mind how foolish it is for 
women t6 wear gloves so much 
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Gleanings 


Man always likes to have his innings; but 
he also enjoys his outings. 

Does and men both have summer pants ; 
but a dog has a fit sometimes. 

Tz wise employee always laughs promptly 
when the proprietor makes a joke. 

[r you have anything to give, give it to the 
“hail fellow, well met.” If you have anything 
to lend, lend it to somebody else. 

Turke’s nothing like sticking to @ — 
when you apply yourself to it, as the fly sai 
when it alighted on the fly-paper. 


Every pound of cochineal (so often used in 
rouge preparations) contains 70,000 insects, 
boiled to death. 


Neepies.—Until far on in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there was not a needle to be had of 
foreign manufacture. They were first made in 
1545 in England by a native of India, but the 
art was lost at his death. It was, however, 
recovered in 1560 by Christopher Greening. 

To Wass FLannets.—Put the flannel into a 
pan and pour boiling water upon it. Then 
make a lather as hot as the hands can bear ; 
take the flannel and wash it as quickly as pos- 
sible. Done in this way, flannel remains 
almost as soft as new, and is of a good colour. 

Prerrvmss.-—-Among the Greeks, perfumes 
were not only considered as a homage due to 
their deities, but as a sign of their presence. 
Homer and other poets of that period never 
mention the apparition of a goddess without 
speaking of the ambrosial clouds which sur- 
round her. Thus is Cupid’s fair mother de- 
scribed in the “Iliad” when she visits 
Achilles :-— 

“ Celestial Venus hovered o’er his head, 
And roseate unguents heavenly fragrance 
shed!” 

To Wass Rimsoys.—-A good satin ribbon 
may be made to look very well by washing it 
carefully, first in cold water, to which add a 
few drops of spirits of wine. Then make a 
lather of white soap and lukewarm water, and 
wash the ribbon through that, afterwards rins- 
ing it in cold water. Dry it gradually, and 
when dry stretch out the mbbon on an ironing- 
table (securing it by pins), sponge it over with 
a weak solution of isinglass which has been 
boiled in clear water and strained. To iron 
the ribbon, lay it between sheets of clean white 
paper. 

EssENCE OF Frowers.—-Procure the petals of 
any flowers that have an agreeable fragrance, 
cut thin layers of cotton-wool, which dip into 
the finest Lucca oil, sprinkle a small quantity 
of fine salt on the flowers, and lay them on a 
layer of cotton and a layer of flowers, until an 
earthern jar or wide-rmouthed bottle is full; tie 
the top close with bladder. Then lav the 
vessel in a. south aspect to the heat of the sun, 
and in fifteen days, when you uncover it, @ 
fragrant oil may be squeezed out of the cotton 
mass altogether, which will be found little in- 
ferior to the celebrated otto of roses, if those 
fiowers have been used. 

Astrronovers Overworkep.—Some years 
ago the astronomers employed at the observa- 
tory in Berlin formally promised that they 
would calculate the orbits of all stars that 
might be discovered, and as a result they have 
now more work on their hands than is agree- 
able to them. When they made the promise 
they imagined that not more than a few stars 
would be discovered each year, whereas 
twenty-eight have been discovered since March, 
1901, and scientists are satisfied that for some 
ume stars will continue to be found at the rate 
of forty or more a year. The hard-working 
Berlin astronomers thought a few weeks ago 
that they would be able to obtain a little rest, 
but were disappointed, for just then Herr 
Wolff, a well-known German scientist, dis- 
covered a small! planet, and, of course, it be- 
came necessary for them to calculate its orbit. 





Tue busy haunts.of men — their con- 
sciences, 5 

How to 
give her 

WHEN @ man screws his courage up to the 
sticking point, he usually does so by means of 
a corkscrew. 

“Atways aim a little higher than the 
mark,” says a philosopher. “What! kiss a 
girl on the nose? Never!” 


Tue South Sea Islanders are supposed to owe 
their splendid sight to diving into the sea with 
their eyes open. 

Pavep with Giass.—In Paris, a street has 
been opened to the public that is paved with 
glass. It was thought that the surface would 
be slippery, but on the contrary it has proved 
an excellent foothold for horses, and will not 
become dusty or absorb filth. All kinds of 
glass débris was utilised in the manufacture 
of the pavement, and the inventor of the pro- 
cess is sanguine of its adoption on a large 
scale, 

Movrniné Sunvay.—A curious custom exists 
amongst the peasantry of the Isle~of Man, 
and it is probably only of recent years that 
the better classes have given up its observa- 
tion. The Sunday following the funeral of a 
relative is called “ Mourning Sunday,” and as 
many of the dead person’s relations as are 
available meet together and go to church. 
The extraordinary part of it, however, is that 
throughout the entire time they remain seated, 
and do not enter at all into any outward_par- 
ticipation in the service. It would be inte- 
resting to know whether any similar custom 
prevails in other countries of the United King- 
dom, or whether it is a Scandinavian relic. 


Kwrrtinc as 4 Mrnproine.—Knitting is de- 
clared by specialists in the treatment of rheu- 
matism to be a most helpful exercise for hands 
liable to become stiff from the complaint, 
and it is beimg prescribed by physicians be- 
cause of its efficacy in limbering up the hands 
of such sufferers. For persons liable to cramp, 
paralysis, or any other affection of the fingers 
of that character, knitting is regarded as a 
most beneficial exercise. Besides, the simple 
work is said to be an excellent diversion for 
the nerves, and is recommended to women 
suffering from insomnia and depression, In 
certain sanatoriums patients are encouraged to 
make use of the bright steels, and the work is 
so pleasant that it is much enjoyed by them. 


Sanp Pritars.—Travellers, in the celebrated 
Death Valley of California have described the 
wonderful contortions of the sand pillars that 
small whirlwinds sometimes send spinning 
across the hot plain. Even more remarkable 
ave the “dust devils” seen by Mr. H. F. 
Witherby, the English explorer, in the valley 
of the White Nile. Sometimes two of these 
whirling columns, gyrating in opposite direc- 
tions, meet, “and if they be well matched 
the collision stops them, and a struggle ensues 
as to which way they shall twist. Gradually 
one gains the mastery, and the two combined 
begin to gyrate alike, and then rush on to-' 
gether.” e of these whirls will strip the 
clothes from an _Arab’s back, or twist a goat 
round and round like a top. 


Srzecxs Berore tHe Eres.—Sometimes 
when one rises suddenly from his seat, flying 
specks and spots are seen before the eyes. 
Their nature is not quite understood. It has 
been surmised that they are opaque points in 
the vitreous humour which throws shadows upon 
the retina, and thus become visible. Badly 
focussed eves are likely to be troubled with 
these specks. They signify nothing serious, 
so long as they are mere points connected by 
fine lines, and do not interfere with the acute- 
ness of vision. Treatment is useless. If the 
eyes are oui of focus, proper glasses should be 
selected. It is important that the patient 
should ignore their presence entirely; he 
should avoid noticing them as much as pos- 


@ woman to kéep a sectet— 
orma. 





sible, and let them alone, 


— 
_Roap Ricuts in GerMany.—Foreignors why 
visit Berlin will do well to observe thiat rale «: 
etiquette which precludes a person wher oy; 
driving or riding from passing people of jj h 
rank. Thus, a stranger—an American, it 
said—was arrested the other day in the Thiee- 
garten for having ventured to drive past thp 
carriage conveying the young Crows Prins 
and his brothef on their daily drive. Tp, 
Royal vehicle was proceeding at a relatively 
slow pace, and, as the stranger was driving 
a t of spirited horses, he saw no harp 
in driving past and ahead of the princes. This 
rule has always prevailed with regard io mij. 
tary officers, a young lieutenant or captaiy 
never venturing to give his dust te his Major 
or his colonel, whilst the latter, in lis turn, js 
content to follow in the wake of his general, 

Dirrerent. Concivsions.~The following 
anecdote is a good illustration of the differen: 
ways some people look at things. A compaay 
of volunteers were practising shooting on 4 
range near Glasgow, and some individuals 
must have been firing particularly wide, fo: 
the proceedings were presently interrupted by 
a burly farmer, who conveyed to the captain 
in stentorian tones, the information that several 
bullets had found their billet on his premises 
“All right, farmer; all ‘right,” said the 
captain, soothingly, “ will try to be mor cate. 
ful in future” ; but the farmer would not he 
conciliated. “Ou, ay, captain,” he said ; “ it’s 
a’ very fine for you chaps, but it’s no the same 
forme. Gin t wis to tak’ a gun and shoot 
ane o’ your men I'd be hanged for murder ; but 
if ane o’ your bullets knocks the harns oot 0” 
me, or ane 0 my men, a’ we'd get is a bit line 
in the paper wi’ a bigheading— Meelitary 
Accident.’ ” 

Tae Human Ear.—The world has learned a 
great deal of physiology of later years, and 
that is why no sensible parent will box a 
child’s ear. The human ear is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, and so sensitivé and 
delicate that it is almost as dangerous to 
strike the brain as the ear. No father or 
méther would think of hitting a child in the 
eye, and yet it would be a safer experiment. 
But few-people thoroughly realise what a de 
licate structure the human ear really is. That 
which we ordinarily designate so is, after 
all, only the more outer porch of a series of 
winding passages, which, like the lobbies of a 
great building, lead from the world without 
to the world within. Certain of these passages 
are full of liquid, and the membranes are 
stretched like parchment curtains across the 
corridor at different places, and can be thrown 
into vibration or made to tremble like the 
head of a dram or the surface of « tam 
bourine does when struck with a stick or 
with the fingers. Between two of these parch- 
ment-like curtains a chain of very smai) bones 
extends, which serves to tighten or relax 
these membranes and to communicate vibra- 
tions to them. In the innermost place of all 
a row of white threads, called nerves, stretcs 
like the strings of a piano from the last pomt 
to which the tremblings or thrillings react 
and pass inward to the brain. 
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"All WomeniGir! 


who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beauti- 
fuJ,should use PERMOLLINE SOAP. 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, black- 
herds, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wash 
babies with it as it is most beneficial. 
Permolline Soap is supplied by chem- 
ists at One Shilling per Tablet, or 
sample will be sent post free for 1d., by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootle. 
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Gems 


Hs is two times right who is right in time. 

Waoxver will do good will find life too 
short for the work he will find to do. 

We cannot honestly and safely receive the 
praise of men unless we deserve their love. 

Tax union of energy and wisdom makes the 
completest character and the most powerful 
life. 

How can we expect another to keep our 
secret if we have not been able to keep it our- 
selves? 

Goon wishes are all right as far as ee go, 
but they make very poor building materials for 
aay society. 

THERE. is nothing qiat a woman accepts so 
readily as a false position ; nothing that after 
che has tried it irritates her so much. 

Tuers was wisdom as well as cruelty in 
the ancient Greek’s view of disease as a dis- 
grace, for in the eye of science it is often the 
answer in the child of bad tendencies in its 
parents. 

Turae is not aman in the world but desires 
to he, or to be*thought to be, a wise man ; and 
vet, if he considered how little he contributes 
himself thereunto, he might wonder to find 
himself in any. tolerable degree of under- 
standing, 
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OVERWORK : 

Everybody is aware that when the brain or 
muscle is overtasked by excessive labour 
serious and often fatal results ensue. Still, it 
should be borne in mind that what is over- 
work for one person may be nothing but. whole- 
some activity for another. Various causes 
way have lowered: one’s natural powers of 
endurance-—lack of sleep, exhausting’ excite- 
ments, sedeutary habits, an undue accamuia- 
tion of fat, a weakened heart, or other organic 
disease. In all competitive sports it is dan- 
gerous for the contestants to ignore-such phy- 
sical differences. Spirit and. excitement may 
help to win a temporary victory at too great 
a cost. Most of our readers know that ath- 
letes are peculiarly liable to heart disease, 
and as a class are short-lived. Lately this 
subject has been carefully studied by medical 
experts. and the general conclusion reached is 
that the system becomes weakened by long- 
yg labour and exhausting fatigue. The 

ct, in short, is somewhat like what takes 
place when the eliminating organs of the body 
are debilitated or diseased, causing a retention 
of poisonous waste. In occasional periods of 
overwork the resulting fatigue informs the 
yerson that rest is absolutely necessary ; and 
if the hint is taken, rest restores the system to 
its normal state by a speedy elimination of the 
injurious elements, as poisons received from 
Without are eliminated, and serious results are 
thus avoided. In more prolonged fatigue there 
18 @ rise of temperature and an alteration of 
the liquids of the body—a manifest feverish 
condition. Tn still more severe exertions there 
are distressing changes in the bodily tissues, 
48 Well as in the action of the heart, the blood- 
vessels, and the kidneys. This is the ease in 
Persistent and long-continued . physical or 
mental activity, in the incessant hurry and 
drive of business, and life at high pressure, 
especially when these are associated with poor 
‘ving and insufficient sleep. ; 
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Exxrctsrx¢ THE Mzmory.—Don’t let your 
wren fail; hold on to it tenaciously. Deter- 
om age ye are “weg deficient, and exer- 

Se 10 In that respect. do it at an 
odd time ; while you are walkie, riding, vet 
ry after a day’s work, or listening perforce 
ee dull speaker. Don’t let a few failures 
lect Se You; the long corridors of recol- 
> “10n, lined upon both sides with valuable 

aterial, will be cpened for ” ap because of 


your importunity, if you use 


A Man to Entertain 


Frou time immemorial women have evjoyed 
visiting. Eve and the traditional serpent in 
dulged in a little unceremonious morning cali, 
and discussed the affairs of those in authority 
at the very beginning of creation. 

Women enjoy visiting, and they know just 
how to entertain each other. Your friend will 
be entertained by coming to your house and 
going up to your room, before the bed is made, 
and looking over the stockings you bougfit av 
such a  bargain—-sixpence three-farthings, 
marked down from one shilling and sixpence 
halfpenny. 

She will listen with interest while you tell 
her how your pet cat hid her kittens in the 
wardrobe drawer, and how awfully cuuning she 
looked ; and how the baby acted when you 
put his first little shoes on his feet; and how 
you laid the law down to that servant of yours 
when she was so saucy and impudent, and re- 
fused to bake light cakes when you had unex- 
pected company to tea. 

Talking about servants is always exceedingly 
interesting to housekeepers. There is so much 
variety abost the servant girl that there is 
always something new to be said 

Oh, a woman will be entertained by almost 
anything when she is visiting. And when 

irls are visiting each other they have some 
Fclightful times talking over what Johnny said 
and how Will acted when he declared himself, 
and how Augustus carried on when somebody 
said “‘ No.” 

But when a man goes a-visiting, then 
Heaven help the woman who has: him to 
entertain, 

A girl can entertain her lover very much 
to their mutual satisfaction, and it is hoped 
that a wife can entertain her husband ; but 
when it comes to entertaining just an ordinary 
male acquaintance—then Heaven deliver us! 

A man in the house is ovt of his element, 
and consequently uneasy. He is too big for a 
parlour. e cannot knit, or sew, or make 
tatting, or offer to-help wash the dishes, and 
he can’t hold the cat, or bathe the baby, or 
comb the poodle. So he fidgets. He puts his 
hands in his pockets, and then he takes them 
out again. 
anxiously and often at his finger nails, 
he does wish he could make a bolt for life 
and get out somewhere and smoke! He wishes 
he had never been insane euough to come on 
this visit. He wishes Jones would get back 
from tha store, and they could talk about 
stocks, or politics, or anything except who is 
dead, and who is married, and who has got a 
baby, or a divorce, among the mutual friends 
of himself and his hostess. 

What will she think of to talk about next? 
The man yities her, for he knows how hard 
it is for her, and he racks his brains for some- 
thing to say which will help on the enter- 
tainmg. 

Of course, there is always the weather. A 
good deal can be said about the weather. It 
is always too hot or too cold, or too wet, or too 
dry ; and when it rains nobody likes it, and 
when it doesn’t rain, everybody says sach 
dreadful weather was never known. 

But even the weather can be worn out as a 
subject of conversation ; and if there falls too 
long a silence it is embarrassing to both enter- 
tainer and entertained. 

And the interminable hours go on, and the 
hostess is thoroughly uncomfortable, and the 

st is in a cold sweat ; then all at once th 
Ciouds break, the sun shines, and all the world 
is glorious. 

inner is announced, and the spell is broken, 
for where is the living man who is not enter- 
tained by the immediate prospect of dinner? 


How 








Ir is a great deal easier to do that which 
God gives us to do, no matter how hard it 
is, than to face the responsibility of not doin 
it. We have abundant assurance that we shall 
receive all the strength we need to perform any 





duty God allots to us. 


e feels his moustache, and looks | & ( 
| ‘distilled vines ix, two ounces of good rum, four 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR 


The Editor isa pleased t 
f 
readers at any time. 


hia 


hear 


from 


All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as @ 
guarantee of good faith. 

Vv. V. W. (Brecon).—Wedding invitations 
are generally sent out a week or two previous 
to the date of the ceremony, thus giving the 
friends of the couple ample time to make pre- 
paration for it. 

H. (Tunbridge Wells),--You should wrTte to 
one or other of the Jarge steamship companies 
whose offices are in London, the addresses of 
which can be found on reference to a direc- 
tory. I’ve no doubt you will obtain a situa- 
tion such as you are on the look-out for in this 
way. 

Graystone.—The following is an excellent 
and economical recipe for farnitare polish :— 
Dissolve in half a pint of boiling water half 
an ounce of Castile soap, scrape very fine two 
ounces of white wax into half a pint of tur- 
pentine; at the end of two days mix all 
together, and bottle. Shake the bottle before 
using the polish, aud rub lightly on with soft 
cloths. 

Mouiy Ares.—The course of your love affairs 
is not running very smooth with you, and for 
this I am sorry. It must have been a shock 
to you to find that a man who had been paying 
you attention for four years was, after al!, mar- 
ried. Your latest admirer is certainly young, 
and if IT thought you would follow my advice 
I would say, do not become engaged to him for 
a few years, and so test his affection for you. 
H> is too young to marry, and the dispaz ity in 
your ages is a point worth considering. 





Heatrn.-—Loss of hair is often occasioned 
by a weak state of health, and tonics taken 
in such cases will often do more towards re- 
storing the hair than any washes; however, 
in the meantime, I give you what I know to 
be an excellent recipe for a tonic hair-wash. 
Eight ounces of elder flower water, four ounces 


drachms of glycerine, four drachms of tincture 
of bark. Mix these ingredients well together 
and apply the lotion every night. 

So-So.-—-An excellent way to preserve cherries 
is as follows:—One pound of sugar to every 
pound of cherries, and three tablespoonfuls of 
red currant juice. Lay some pounded sugar at 
the bottom of the preserving pan, and place 
some cherries on it, then another layer of 
sugar, then of cherries, repeating this until all 
are in, leaving out a little of the sugar to stew 
in as they boil ; add three spoonfuls of currant 
juice to each pound of fruit, and set it over w 
clear fire. Boil the cherries quickly, shaking 
them round frequently to prevent their burn- 
ing, but do not stir them. Take off the scum 
as it rises, and when the syrup is thick, and 
they look clear, put them into pots, and when 
coli cover them over. 








‘AKE CARE 
er EVES 


It is impossible to take too much care 

of one’s eyes, and those who value 
their eyesight will do well to send to 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210,Lambeth Road 
London, for a little book “ How to Pre. 
serve the Eyesight,” which tells the story 
; ofa cure for all troubles of the eyes, eye- 
lashes, and eyelids. SINGLETON’S 
EYE OINTMENT has proved © its 
virtues during 300 years, and it may 
be obtained of all chemists and stores 
in ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each, 
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LAVENDER.—When a gentleman takes a lady 
friend to a pienic he should see that her every 
wish is gratified, but at the same time should 
not entirely monopolise her attention. On the 
contrary, Le should help to minister to the 
comforts of the whole party, and fhus make the 
event a most thoroughly enjoyable one. 

Lota.—It is very obvious from the queries 
sent that you have had no experience in writ- 
ing for the Press, and, therefore, as I am 
kept plentifully supplied with material by 
‘trained authors, the Kind offer is respectfully 
declined. I would suggest an hour or two's 
daily practice at penmanship, and in a short 


time the cramped letters now seen will exhibit | 


more freedom of formation. 

Dame Trot.—To make floating island, take 
ene quart of milk, sweetened, the whites of 
six eggs, wine to the taste, half a pound of 
‘pulverised sugar (for the island), and a little 
currant jelly. Beat the eggs, and add the 
half-pound of sugar by degrees, and as much 
currant jelly as will make it a fine pink. Pour 
the milk into a glass bowl, and with a table- 
spoon place the island on it in heaps, taste- 
fully arranged, 

T. P. B. (Bury).—Astronomy, the science 
which treats of the heavenly bodies, has pecu- 
liarly strong claims to a place in every educa- 
ticnal scheme of study, both as a means of in- 
tellectual training and on account of the prac- 
tical value of the class of facts which it em- 
braces, as well as its ennobling influence upon 
the mind of the student. It will be found 
a most interesting and absorbing subject, open- 
ing up a wonderful view of the astonishing 
works of our Creator, and solving many of 
the mysteries that are unknown to the average 
human being. One of the snost prominent 
astronomers of the last century is Richard A. 
Proctor, the author of many valuable and in- 
teresting astronomical works, born at Chelsea, 
England, in 1837. His first literary effort was 
an article on double stars in Cornhill Magazine 
for December, 1863. His most celebrated 
book is entitled “ Other Worlds than Ours,” 
which was written in 1870. 


G. Kennepy.—The largest wooden ship 
ever built was that constructed by Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, under the direction of 
Archimedes. We are informed that Ptolemy 
Philopater had a ship 280 cubits long, 38 
broad, and 48 high. It carried 4,000 rowers, 
400 sailors, and 3,000 soldiers. That which 
the same prince made to sail on the Nile was 
312 feet long, 45 feet broad, with a mast 


120 feet high. But that was nothing com- | 


eared with Hiero’s ship. It had all the variety 
of apartments peculiar to a palace, banquet- 
ing-rooms, galleries, gardens, fish ponds, 
stables, mills, baths, etc. It was encompassed 
with an iron rampart and eight towers, with 
walls and buiwarks, furnished with machines 
of war, particularly one, which threw a stone 
of two hundred pounds on a dart twelve 
cubits long, the distance of half a mile. 


Though the hold was extremely deep, one man| took an egg that was before him, and asked 
sufficed to keep it clear of water, by means of | the courtier to make it stand on one of its ends. 


a machine now called the Archimedian screw. 


An Athenian poet made an epigram on this} made the attempt. Columbus then shook it 


superb vessel, for which he was well paid. 


Hiero sent him six thousand bushels of corn! problem. “Anyone could do that!” said the 
asa reward. ~Hiero, finding there was no port} courtier f he 8 
Pin the calm reply of the admiral. ‘Gentlemen, 


of Sicily capable of harbouring this vesse: 


known as “ Aunt Lydia’s corn-cakes,” so-called 
after a coloured woman cook, sift into a large 
pan a quart of Indian meal. Add a saltspoon- 
ful of salt. Have ready a pint of boiling milk, 
sufficient to make a soft dough. Mix the milk 
hot with the meal, and add a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter. Stir all very hard, and 
set it to cool. Beat four eggs very light, and 
when the mixture is cool stir them gradually 
into it. Butter some square or oblong tins, 
and fill them with the mixture. Set them into 
a moderate oven, and bake them well. Serve 
them up hot, and eat them with butter or 
syrup, or both. 


Lity.—To make the American delicacies 





T. F. S. (Exeter).—Ermine is the name! 
applied to several animals of the weasel kind. 
The fur of this species most prized comes} 
from the ermine of Russia and Siberia, for it | 
is only in these countries that the fur becomes | 
sufficiently white to be of gre&t commercial 
value. For many years it has been used by 
Royalty for the ornamentation of robes of | 
office, the purity of its whiteness being con-| 
sidered emblematic of integrity and incor-! 
ruptibility. During the summer season the | 
Russian ermine is a light reddish brown on wed 
upper part of the body and a sort of cream 
| tint underneath. At the approach of winter | 
the short, thick fur changes to a delicate 
cream white, excepting on the tip of the tail, 
where it is black. It is these tips sewed through | 
the fur that give it the rich contrast of black 
and white. This fur was once used only for | 
Royalty. 


Sorery Triep.—Having always provided a 





| comfortable home for your wife and little ones, | ‘ 


| you should rest satisfied in the thought of thus | 
| doing your duty, and not worry because your 
| better half’s tongue is so often tipped with 
caustic. She may havé some little trouble of 
her own of which you have no cognisance—the 
children may sorely try her naturally quick and 
| uneven temper; she may be suffering from 
some bodily ailment that tends to sour it, or 
‘perhaps her household duties are too onerous 
| to bear patiently, Consider these things well, 
land then allow a very broad margin for her 
eccentricities ; answer her peevish outbreaks | 
with « smile or a pleasant word, and endeavour 
in every way to smooth out the ruffled sea of | 
connubial strife by letting the genial sun of | 
good nature shine upon it at all times and | 
places. 


Historran.—Mendoza, Grand Cardinal of 
| Spain, after Ferdinand and Isabella had 
honoured Columbus on his return from his first | 
voyage, invited him to a feast, and by giving | 
the discoverer the honoured seat at the table, 
offended the dignity of some of the courtiers 
present. One of these asked Columbus, in a 
flippant manner, whether he thought that, in 
case he had not discovered the Indies (which 
it was believed he had found), there were not 
|} men in Spain who would have been equal to 
| the enterprise. The great admiral immediately 








| Of course he failed, as did all the others who 


| well and stood it on end, and so solved the 





“After I have shown the way,” was 


safety, resolved to make a present of it to| he continued, “ after I have shown a new way 


King Ptolemy, and sent it to Alexandria. 


| to India, nothing is easier than to follow.” 
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Dora.—Coltsfoot is a perennial herb, with 
@ creeping root, which early in the spring 
sends up several leafless flower-stems. i, 
leaves do not make their appearance until afte, 
tae flowers are blown. The plant grows Spon 
taneously in Europe and America. It flowers 
in April. Coltsfoot is not thought to exemisa 
much influence upon the human system. [t js 
however, demulcent, and is sometimes used j, 
chronic coughs, consumption, and other af 
tions of the lungs. The leaves were smoked 
by the ancients in pulmonary complaints. The 
usual form of administration is that of dacoc. 
tion. An ounce or two of the plant may be 
boiled in two pints of water to a pint, of which 
a teacupful may be taken several timies a day 
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Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irreguiarities, Anemia: 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of imitations. The only geouine and origia:! 
are in White Paper Wrappers, Boxes, 1s. 1464. and 2s. of., of al 
ists, 23. od. box contains three times the pills. Or by post 1 
ers, C. and G. KEXRSLEY, 17, North 

Sold in the Colonies. 








KEATING’S 
POWDER 











is a friend indeed, and woman's 
unfailing friend is 


4 TOWI'S "keo'sree PITS. 


They correct and alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from which women so oftea sufler 


quanti 
Ur will 
, ° or 55 stamps, by E. T. TOWLE 
66, Long Row, Nott’ 
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PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERYOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


A SPOTLESS 


BRUPTIONS, 





SULPHOLINE®:: 
carmen, LOTION 
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